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Tae business which the South London 
Working Men’s College has undertaken 
iz a great work ; indeed, I might say, 
that Education, with which that college 
proposes to grapple, is the greatest work 
of all those which lie ready to a man’s 
hand just at present. 

And, at length, this fact is becoming 
generally recognised. You cannot go 
anywhere without hearing a buzz of 
more or less confused and contradictory 
talk on this subject—nor can you fail 
to notice that, in one point at any rate, 
there is a very decided advance upon 
like discussions in former days. Nobody 
outside the agricultural interest now 
dares to say that education is a bad 
thing. If any representative of the 
once large and powerful party which, 
in former days, proclaimed this opinion 
still exists in a semi-fossil state, he 
keeps his thoughts to himself. In fact, 
there is a chorus of voices, almost dis- 
tressing in their harmony, raised in 
favour of the doctrine that education is 
the great panacea for human troubles, 
and that, if the country is not shortly 
to go to the dogs, everybody must be 
educated. 

The politicians tell us, “ you must 
educate the masses because they are 
No. 101.—vou, xvi. 


going to be masters.” The clergy join 
in the cry for education, for they affirm 
that the people are drifting away from 
church and chapel into the broadest in- 
fidelity. The manufacturers and the 
capitalists swell the chorus lustily. They 
declare that ignorance makes bad work- 
men; that England will soon be unable 
to turn out cotton goods, or steam 
engines, cheaper than other people ; and 
then, Ichabod, Ichabod! the glory will 
be departed from us. And a few voices 
are lifted up in favour of the doctrine 
that the masses should be educated be- 
cause they are men and women with 
unlimited capacities of being, doing, and 
suffering, and that it is as true now, 
as ever it was, that the people perish 
for lack of knowledge. 

These members of the minority, with 
whom I confess I have a good deal of 
sympathy, are doubtful whether any of 
the other reasons urged in favour of the 
education of the people are of much 
value—whether, indeed, some of them 
are based upon either wise or noble 
grounds of action. They question if it be 
wise to tell people that you will do for 
them out of fear of their power, what 
you have left undone, so long as your 
only motive was compassion for their 
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weakness and their sorrows. And if 
ignorance of everything which it is 
needful a ruler should know is likely to 
do so much harm in the governing 
classes of the future, why is it, they ask 
reasonably enough, that such ignorance 
in the governing classes of the past has 
not been viewed with equal horror? 

Compare the average artisan and the 
average country squire, and it may be 
doubted if you will find a pin to choose 
between the two in point of ignorance, 
class feeling, or prejudice. It is true 
that the ignorance is of a different sort— 
that the class feeling is in favour of a dif- 
ferent class, and that the prejudice has 
a distinct flavour of wrong-headedness 
in each case—but it is questionable if 
the one is either a bit better, or a bit 
worse, than the other. The old protec- 
tionist theory is the doctrine of trades 
unions as applied by the squires, and 
the modern trades unionism is the 
doctrine of the squires applied by the 
artisans. Why should we be worse 
off under one regime than under the 
other ? 

Again, this sceptical minority asks 
the clergy to think whether it is really 
want of education which keeps the 
masses away from their ministrations— 
whether the most completely educated 
men are not as open to reproach on this 
score as the workmen; and whether, 
perchance, this may not indicate that 
it is not education which lies at the 
bottom of the matter? 

Once more, these people, whom there 
is no pleasing, venture to doubt whether 
the glory which rests upon being able 
to undersell all the rest of the world is 
a very safe kind of glory—whether we 
may not purchase it too dear; especi- 
ally if we allow education, which ought 
to be directed to the making of men, to 
be diverted into a process of manufac- 
turing human tools, wonderfully adroit 
in the exercise of some technical in- 
dustry, but good for nothing else. 

And, finally, these people inquire 
whether it is the masses alone who 
need a reformed and improved educa- 
tion. They ask whether the richest of 
our public schools might not well be 


made to supply knowledge, as well as 
gentlemanly habits, a strong class feel- 
ing, and eminent proficiency in cricket. 
They seem to think that the noble 
foundations of our old universities are 
hardly fulfilling their functions in their 
present posture of half-clerical semi- 
naries, half racecourses, where men are 
trained to win a senior wranglership, or 
a double-first, as horses are trained to 
win a cup, with as little reference to 
the needs of after-life in the case of the 
man as in that of the racer. And while 
as zealous for education as the rest, 
they affirm that if the education of the 
richer classes were such as to fit them 
to be the leaders and the governors of 
the poorer ; and if the education of the 
poorer classes were such as to enable 
them to appreciate really wise guidance 
and good governance, the politicians 
need not fear mob-law, nor the clergy 
lament their want of flocks, nor the 
capitalists prognosticate the annihilation 
of the prosperity of the country. 

Such is the diversity of opinion upon 
the why and the wherefore of education. 
And my readers will be prepared to expect 
that the practical recommendations which 
are put forward are not less discordant. 
There is a loud cry for compulsory edu- 
cation. We English, in spite of con- 
stant experience to the contrary, pre- 
serve a touching faith in the efficacy of 
acts of parliament; and I believe we 
should have compulsory education in 
the course of next session if there were 
the least probability that half a dozen 
leading statesmen of different parties 
would agree what that education should 
be. 

Some hold that education without 
theology is worse than none. Others 
maintain, quite as strongly, that educa- 
tion with theology is in the same pre- 
dicament. But this is certain, that those 
who hold the first opinion can by no 
means agree what theology should be 
taught ; and that those who maintain 
the second are in a small minority. 

At any rate.“make people learn to 
read, write, and cipher,” say a great 
many; and the advice is undoubtedly 
sensible as far as it goes. But, as has 














happened to me in former days, those 
who, in despair of getting anything 
better, advocate this measure, are met 
with the objection that it is very like 
making a child practise the use of a 
knife, fork, and spoon, without giving 
it a particle of meat. I really don’t 
know what reply is to be made to such 
an objection. 

But it would be unprofitable to 
spend more time in disentangling, or 
rather in showing up the knots in the 
ravelled skeins of our neighbours. Much 
more to the purpose is it to ask if we 
possess any clue of our own which may 
guide us among these entanglements. 
And by way of a beginning, let us ask 
ourselves— What is education? Above 
all things, what is our ideal of a 
thoroughly liberal education ?—of that 
education which, if we could begin life 
again, we would give ourselves—of that 
education which, if we could mould the 
fates to our own will, we would give our 
children. Well, I know not what may 
be my readers’ conceptions upon this 
matter, but I will tell them mine, and 
I hope I ‘shall find that our views are 
not very discrepant. 


Suppose it were perfectly certain that 
the life and fortune of every one of us 
would, one day or other, depend upon his 
winning or losing a game of chess. 
Don’t you think that we should all 
consider it to be a primary duty to learn 
at least the names and the moves of the 
pieces ; to have a notion of a gambit, 
and a keen eye for all the means of 
giving and getiing out of check? Do 
you not think that we should look with 
a disapprobation amounting to scorn 
upon the father who allowed his son, or 
the state which allowed its members, to 
grow up without knowing a pawn from 
a knight ? 

Yet, it is a very plain and elementary 
truth that the life, the fortune, and the 
happiness of every one of us, and, more 
or less, of those who are connected with 
us, do depend upon our knowing some- 
thing of the rules of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than 
chess. It is a game which has been 
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played for untold ages, every man and 
woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. 
The chess-board is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the universe, the 
rules of the game are what we call the 
laws of nature. The player on the 
other side is hidden from us. We know 
that his play is always fair, just, and 
patient. But also we know, to our 
cost, that he never overlooks a mistake, 
or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance. To the man who plays well 
the highest stakes are paid with that sort 
of overflowing generosity with which 
the strong shows delight in strength, 
And one who plays ill is checkmated 
—without haste, but without remorse. 

My metaphor will remind some of 
you of the famous picture in which 
Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at 
chess with man for his soul. Substitute 
for the mocking fiend in that picture a 
calm, strong angel who is playing for 
love, as we say, and would rather lose 
than win—and I should accept it as an 
image of human life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is 
learning the rules of this mighty game. 
In other words, education is the instruc- 
tion of the intellect in the laws of 
nature, under which name I include 
not merely things and their forces, but 
men and their ways; and the fashioning 
of the affections and of the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. For me, 
education means neither more nor less 
than this. Anything which professes to 
call itself education must be tried by 
this standard, and if it fails to stand 
the test, I will not call it education, 
whatever may be the force of authority 
or of numbers upon the other side. 

It is important to remember that, in 
strictness, there is no such thing as an 
uneducated man. Take an extreme case, 
Suppose that an adult man, in the full 
vigour of his faculties, could be sud- 
denly placed in the world, as Adam is 
said to have been, and then left to do 
as he best might. How long would he 
be left uneducated? Not five minutes. 
Nature would begin totiadh bin Reem 
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the eye, the ear, the touch, the properties 
of objects. Pain and pleasure would 
be at his elbow telling him to do this 
and avoid that; and by slow degrees 
the man would receive an education, 
which, if narrow, would be thorough, 
real, and adequate to his circumstances, 
though there would be no extras and 
very few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a 
second Adam, or, better still, an Eve, a 
new and greater world, that of social 
and moral phenomena would be revealed. 
Joys and woes, compared with which 
all others might seem but faint shadows, 
would spring from the new relations. 
Happiness and sorrow would take the 
place of the coarser monitors, pleasure 
and pain; but conduct would still be 
shaped by the observation of the natural 
consequences of actions; or, in other 
words, by the laws of the nature of man. 

To every one of us the world was 
once as fresh and new as to Adam. 
And then, long before we were sus- 
ceptible of any other mode of instruc- 
tion, nature took us in hand, and every 
minute of waking life brought its edu- 
cational influence, shaping our actions 
into rough accordance with nature’s 
laws, so that we might not be ended 
untimely by too gross disobedience. Nor 
should I speak of this process of educa- 
tion as past, for any one, be he as old as 
he may. For every man the world is 
as fresh as it was at the first day, 
and as full of untold novelties for him 
who has the eyes to see them. And 
nature is still continuing her patient 
education of us in that great university, 
the universe, of which we are all mem- 
bers—nature having no Test-Acts. 

Those who take honours in nature’s 
university, who learn the laws which 
govern men and things and obey them, 
are the really great and successful men 
in this world. The great mass of man- 
kind are the “ Poll,” who pick up just 
enough to get through without much 
discredit. ‘Those who won’t learn at all 
are plucked ; and then you can’t come up 
again. Nature’s pluck means extermi- 
nation. 

Thus the question of compulsory educa- 





tion is settled so far as nature is con- 
cerned. Her bill on that question was 
framed and passed long ago. But, like 
all compulsory legislation, that of nature 
is harsh and wasteful in its operation. 
Ignorance is visited as sharply as wilful 
disobedience—incapacity meets with the 
same punishment as crime. Nature’s 
discipline is not even a word and a 
blow, and the blow first ; but the blow 
without the word. It is left to you to 
find out why your ears are boxed. 

The object of what we commonly 
call education—that education in which 
man intervenes and which I shall dis- 
tinguish as artificial education—is to 
make good these defects in nature’s 
methods; to prepare the child to receive 
nature’s education, neither incapably 
nor ignorantly, nor with wilful disobe- 
dience ; and to understand the pre- 
liminary symptoms of her displeasure 
without waiting for the box on the ear. 
In short, all artificial education ought 
to be an anticipation of natural educa- 
tion. And a liberal education is an 
artificial education—one which has not 
only prepared a man to escape the great 
evils of disobedience to natural laws, but 
has trained him to appreciate and to seize 
upon the rewards which nature scatters 
with as free a hand as her penalties, 

That man, I think, has had a liberal 
education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant 
of his will, and does with ease and plea- 
sure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of nature 
and of the laws of her operations ; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself. 























Such a one and no other, I conceive, 
has had a liberal education ; for he is, 
as completely as a man can be, in har- 
mony with nature. He will make the 
best of her, and she of him. They will 
get on together rarely ; she as his ever 
beneficent mother; he as her mouth- 
piece, her conscious self, her minister 
and interpreter. 


Where is such an education as this 
to be had? Where is there any ap- 
proximation to it? Has any one tried 
to found such an education? Looking 
over the length and breadth of these 
islands, I am afraid that all these ques- 
tions must receive a negative answer. 
Consider our primary schools, and what 
is taught in them. A child learns :— 

1. To read, write, and cipher, more or 
less well ; but in a very large proportion 
of cases not so well as to take pleasure 
in reading, or to be able to write the 
commonest letter properly. 

2. A quantity of dogmatic theology, 
of which the child, nine times out of 
ten, understands next to nothing. 

3. Mixed up with this, so as to seem 
to stand or fall with it, a few of the 
broadest and simplest principles of mo- 
rality. This is, to my mind, much as 
if a man of science should make the 
story of the fall of the app.e in Newton’s 
garden an integral part of the doctrine 
of gravitation, and teach it as of equal 
authority with the law of the inverse 
squares. 

4, A good deal of Jewish history and 
Syrian geography, and perhaps a little 
something about English history and 
the geography of the child’s own coun- 
try. But I doubt if there is a primary 
school in England in which hangs a 
map of the hundred in which the village 
lies, so that the children may be prac- 
tically taught by it what a map means, 

5. A certain amount of regularity, 
attentive obedience, respect for others : 
obtained by fear, if the master be incom- 
petent or foolish; by love and reverence 
if he be wise. 

So far as this school course em- 
braces a certain amount of training in 
the theory and practice of obedience to 
the moral laws of nature, I gladly admit, 
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not only that it contains a valuable edu- 
cational element, but that, so far, it deals 
with the most valuable and important 
part of all education. Yet contrast what 
is done in this direction with what 
might be done, with the time given 
to matters of comparatively no import- 
ance, with the absence of any attention 
to things of the highest moment, and 
one is tempted to think of Falstaff’s bill 
and “the haifpenny worth of bread te 
all that quantity of sack.” 

Let us consider what a child thus 
“educated” knows, and what it does 
not know. Begin with the most im- 
portant topic of all—morality, as the 
guide of conduct. The child knows 
well enough that some acts meet with 
approbation and some with disapproba- 
tion. But it has never heard that there 
lies in the nature of things a reason for 
every moral law, as cogent and as well 
defined as that which underlies every 
physical law; that stealing and lying 
are just as certain to be followed by evil 
consequences as putting your hand in 
the fire, or jumping out of a garret 
window. Again, though the scholar 
may have been made acquainted, in 
dogmatic fashion, with the broad laws 
of morality, he has had no training in 
the application of those laws to the dif- 
ficult problems which result from the 
complex conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion. Would it not be very hard to 
expect any one to solve a problem in 
conic sections who had merely been 
taught the axioms and definitions of 
mathematical science ? 

A workman has to bear hard labour, 
and perhaps privation, while he sees 
others rolling in wealth, and feeding 
their dogs with what would keep his 
children from starvation. Would it 
not be well to have helped that man 
to calm the natural promptings of dis- 
content by showing him, in his youth, 
the necessary connexion of the moral 
law which prohibits stealing with the 
stability of society—by proving to him, 


-once for all, that it is better for his own 


people, better for himself, better for 
future generations, that he should starve 
than steal? If you have no foundation 
of knowledge or habit of thought to 
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work upon, what chance have you of 


persuading a hungry man that a capi- 
talist is not a thief “with a circumben- 
dibus?” And if he honestly believes 
that, of what avail is it to quote the 
commandment against stealing when 
he proposes to make the capitalist dis- 
gorge t 

Again, the child learns absolutely 
nothing of the history or the political 
organization of his own country. His 
general impression is, that everything of 
much importance happened a very long 
while ago, and that the Queen and the 
gentlefolks govern the country much 
after the fashion of King David and the 
elders and nobles of Israel—his sole 
models. Will you give a man with 
this much information a vote? In easy 
times he sells it for a pot of beer. Why 
should he not? It is of about as much 
use to him as a chignon, and he knows 
as much what to do with it, for any 
other purpose. In bad times, on the 
contrary, he applies his simple theory 
of government, and believes that his 
rulers are the cause of his sufferings—a 
belief which sometimes bears remark- 
able practical fruits. 

Least of all, does the child gather 
from this primary “education” of ours a 
conception of the laws of the physical 
world, or of the relations of cause and 
effect therein. And this is the more to 
be lamented as the poor are especially 
exposed to physical evils, and are more 
interested in removing them than any 
other class of the community. If any 
one is concerned in knowing the or- 
dinary laws of mechanics one would 
think it is the hand-labourer, whose 
daily toil lies among levers and pulleys; 
and so with other branches of artisan 
work, And if any one is interested in 
the laws of health, it is the poor man, 
whose strength is wasted by ill-prepared 
food, whose health is sapped by bad 
ventilation and bad drainage, and half 
whose children are massacred by dis- 
orders which might be prevented. Not 
only does our present primary educa- 
tion carefully abstain from hinting to 
the poor man that some of his greatest 
evils are traceable to mere physical 
agencies, which could be removed by 
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energy, patience, and frugality; but it 
does worse—it renders him, so far as it 
can, deaf to those who could help him, 
and tries to substitute an Oriental sub- 
mission to what is falsely declared to be 
the will of God, for his natural tendency 
to strive after a better condition. 

What wonder then, if very recently, 
an appeal has been made to statistics 
for the profoundly foolish purpose of 
showing that education is of no good— 
that it diminishes neither misery nor 
crime among the masses of mankind? I 
reply, why should the thing which has 
been called education do either the one 
or the other? If I am a knave or a 
fool, teaching me to read and write 
won't make me less of either one or the 
other—unless somebody shows me how 
to put my reading and writing to wise 
and good purposes. 

Suppose any one were to argue that 
medicine is of no use, because it could be 
proved statistically that the percentage 
of deaths was just the same among people 
who had been taught how to open a 
medicine chest and among those who 
did not so much as know the key by 
sight. The argument is absurd ; but it 
is not more preposterous than that 
against which I am contending. The 
only medicine for suffering, crime, and 
all the other woes of mankind, is wis- 
dom. Teach a man to read and write, 
and you have put into his hands the 
great keys of the wisdom box. But it 
is quite another matter whether he ever 
opens the box or not. And he is as 
likely to poison as to cure himself, if, 
without guidance, he swallows the first 
drug that comes to hand. In these 
times a man may as well be purblind as 
unable to read—lame as unable to write. 
But I protest that, if I thought the 
alternative were a necessary one, [ would 
rather that the children of the poor 
should grow up ignorant of both these 
mighty arts, than that they should 
remain ignorant of that knowledge to 
which these arts are means. 


It may be said that all these animad- 
versions may apply to primary schools, 
but that the higher schools, at any rate, 
must be allowed to give a liberal educa- 




















tion. In fact they professedly sacrifice 
everything else to this object. 

Let us inquire into this matter. 
What do the higher schools, those to 
which the great middle class of the 
country sends it children, teach, over 
and above the instruction given in the 
primary schools? There is a little more 
reading and writing of English. But, 
for all that, every’one knows that it is a 
tare thing to find a boy of the middle 
or upper classes who can read aloud 
decently, or who can put his thoughts 
on paper in clear and grammatical 
(to say nothing of good or elegant) 
language. The “ciphering” of the 
lower schools expands into elementary 
mathematics in the higher; into arith- 
metic, with a little algebra, a little 
Euclid. But I doubt if one boy in five 
hundred has ever heard the explanation 
of a rule of arithmetic, or knows his 
Euclid otherwise than by rote. 

Of theology, the middle class school- 
boy gets rather less than poorer children, 
less absolutely and less relatively, be- 
cause there are so many other claims 
upon his attention. I venture to say 
that, in the great majority of cases, his 
ideas on this subject when he leaves 
school are of the most shadowy and 
vague description, and associated with 
painful impressions of the weary hours 
spent in learning collects and catechism 
by heart. 

Modern geography, modern history, 
modern literature; the English lan- 
guage as a language; the whole circle 
of the sciences, physical, moral, and 
social, are even more completely ignored 
in the higher than in the lower schools. 
Up till within a few years back, a boy 
might have passed through any one of 
the great public schools with the greatest 
distinction and credit, and might never so 
much as have heard of one of the subjects 
I have just mentioned. He might never 
have heard that the earth goes round 
the sun; that England underwent a 
great revolution in 1688, and France 
another in 1789 ; that there once lived 
certain notable men called Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Schiller. The first might be a German 
and the last an Englishman for anything 
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he could tell you to the contrary. And 
as for science, the only idea the word 
would suggest to his mind would be 
dexterity in boxing. 

I have said that this was the state of 
things a few years back, for the sake of 
the few righteous who are to be found 
among the educational cities of the 
plain. But I would not have you too 
sanguine about the result at present, if 
you sound the minds of the existing 
generation of public school-boys on such 
topics as those I have mentioned. 

Now let us pause to consider this 
wonderful state of affairs; for the time 
will come when Englishmen will quote 
it as the stock example of the stolid 
stupidity of their ancestors in the nine- 
teenth century. The most thoroughly 
commercial people, the greatest volun- 
tary wanderers and colonists the world 
has ever seen, are precisely the middle 
classes of this country. If there be a 
people which has been busy making his- 
tory on the great scale for the last three 
hundred years—and the most profoundly 
interesting history—history which, if it 
happened to be that of Greece or Rome, 
we should study with avidity—it is the 
English. If there be a people which, 
during the same period, has developed a 
remarkable literature, it isour own. If 
there be a nation whose prosperity de- 
pends absolutely and wholly upon their 
mastery over the forces of nature, upon 
their intelligent apprehension of, and 
obedience to, the laws of the creation 
and distribution of wealth, and of the 
stable equilibrium of the forces of so- 
ciety, it is precisely this nation. And 
yet this is what these wonderful people 
tell their sons:—“At the cost of from 
one to two thousand pounds of our hard- 
earned money we devote twelve of the 
most precious years of your lives toschool. 
There you shall toil, or be supposed to 
toil ; but there you shall not learn one 
single thing of all those you will most 
want to know directly you leave school 
and enter upon the practical business of 
You will in all probability go 
into business, but you shall not know 
where or how any article of commerce 
is produced, or the difference between 
an export or an import, or the meaning 
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of the word “capital.” You will very 
likely settle in a colony, but you shall 
not know whether Tasmania is part of 
New South Wales or vice versd. 

“Very probably you may become a 
manufacturer, but you shall not be pro- 
vided with the means of understanding 
the working of one of your own steam- 
engines, or the nature of the raw products 
you employ ; and when you are asked 
to buy a patent you shall not have the 
slightest means of judging whether the 
inventor is an impostor who is contra- 
vening the elementary principles of 
science, or 8 man who will make you as 
rich as Creesus, : 

“You will very likely get into the 
House of Commons, You will have to 
take your share in making laws which 
may prove a blessing or a curse to 
millions of men. But you shall not 
héar one word respecting the political 
organization of your country; the 
meaning of the controversy between 
freetraders and protectionists shall never 
have been mentioned to you; you shall 
not so much as know that there are 
such things as economical laws. 

“The mental power which will be of 
most importance in your daily life will 
be the power of seeing things as they 
are without regard to authority ; and of 
drawing accurate general conclusions 
from particular facts. But at school 
and at college you shall know of no 
source of truth but authority; nor 
exercise your reasoning faculty upon 
anything but deduction from that which 
is laid down by authority. 

“You will have to weary your soul 
with work, and many a time eat your 
bread in sorrow and in bitterness, and 
you shall not have learned to take 
refuge in the great source of pleasure 
without alloy, the serene resting-place 
for worn human nature,—the world of 
art.” 

Said I not rightly that we are a won- 


-derful people? I am quite prepared to 


allow, that education entirely devoted 
to these omitted subjects might not be 
a completely liberal education. But is 
an education which ignores them all, a 
liberal education? Nay, is it too much 
to say that the education which should 


embrace these subjects and no others 
would be a real education, though an 
incomplete one; while an education 
which omits them is really not an edu- 
cation at all, but a more or less useful 
course of intellectual gymnastics ? 


For what does the middle-class school 
put in the place of all these things 
which are left out? It substitutes what 
is usually comprised under the compen- 
dious title of the “ classics ”—that is to 
say, the languages, the literature, and 
the history of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and the geography of so much 
of the world as was known to these two 
great nations of antiquity. Now, do 
not expect me to depreciate the earnest 
and enlightened pursuit of classical 
learning. I have not the least desire 
to speak ill of such occupations, nor any 
sympathy with those who run them 
down. On the contrary, if my oppor- 
tunities had lain in that direction, there 
is no investigation into which I could 
have thrown myself with greater delight 
than that of antiquity. 

What science can present greater 
attractions than philology? How can 
a lover of literary excellence fail to re- 
joice in the ancient masterpieces ? And 
with what consistency could I, whose 
business lies so much in the attempt to 
decipher the past, and to build up in- 
telligible forms out of the scattered 
fragments of long-extinct beings, fail to 
take a sympathetic, though an unlearned, 
interest in the labours of a Niebuhr, a 
Gibbon, or a Grote? Classical history 
is a great section of the paleontology of 
man ; and I have the same double respect 
for it as for other kinds of paleontology 
—that is to ‘say, a respect for the facts 
which it establishes as for all facts, and 
a still greater respect for it as a pre- 
paration for the discovery of a law of 
progress, 

But if the classics were taught as they 
might be taught—if boys and girls were 
instructed in Greek and Latin, not 
merely as languages, but as illustrations 
of philological science ; if a vivid pic- 
ture of life on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, two thousand years ago, were 
imprinted on the minds of scholars ; if 
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ancient history were taught, not as a 
weary series of feuds and fights, but 
traced to its causes in such men placed 
under such conditions; if, lastly, the 
study of the classical books were fol- 
lowed in such a manner as to impress 
boys with their beauties, and with the 
grand simplicity of their statement of 
the everlasting problems of human life, 
instead of with their verbal and gram- 
matical peculiarities ; I still think it as 
little proper that they should form the 
basis of a liberal education for our con- 
temporaries, as I should think it fitting 
to make that sort of paleontology with 
which I am familiar the back-bone of 
modern education. 

It is wonderful how close a parallel 
to classical training could be made out 
of that paleontology to which I refer, 
In the first place [ could get up an 
osteological primer so arid, so pedantic 
in its terminology, so altogether distaste- 
ful to the youthful mind, as to beat the 
recent famous production of the head- 
masters out of the field in all these ex- 
cellences. Next, I could exercise my 
boys upon easy fossils, and bring out 
all their powers of memory and all 
their ingenuity in the application of my 
osteo-grammatical rules to the inter- 
pretation, or construing, of those frag- 
ments. To those who had reached the 
higher classes I might give odd bones 
to be built up into animals, giving great 
honour and reward to him who suc- 
ceeded in fabricating monsters most 
entirely in accordance with the rules. 
That would answer to verse-making and 
essay-writing in the dead languages. 

To be sure, if a great comparative 
anatomist were to look at these fabrica- 
tions he might shake his head, or laugh, 
But what then? Would such a cata- 
strophe destroy the parallel? What 
think you would Cicero, or Horace, say 
to the production of the best sixth form 
going? And would not Terence stop 
his ears and run out if he could be pre- 
sent at an English performance of his 
own plays? Would Hamlet, in the 
mouths of a set of French actors, who 
should insist in pronouncing English 
after the fashion of their own tongue, 
be more hideously ridiculous ? 
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But it will be said that I am forget- 
ting the beauty, the human interest 
which appertains to classical studies. 
To this I reply that it is only a very 
strong man who can appreciate the 
charms of a landscape as he is toiling 
up a steep hill, along a bad road. 
What with short-windedness, stones, 
ruts, and a pervading sense of the wis- 
dom of rest and be thankful, most of 
us have little enough sense of the beau- 
tiful under these circumstances. The 
ordinary school-boy is precisely in this 
case. He finds Parnassus uncommonly 
steep, and there is no chance of his 
having much time or inclination to look 
about him till he gets to the top. And 
nine times out of ten he does not get to 
the top. 

Butif this be afair picture of the results 
of classical teaching at its best—and, I 
gather from those who have authority 
to speak on such matters that it is so— 
what is to be said of classical teaching 
at its worst, or in other words, of the 
classics of our ordinary middle-class 
schools?! TI will tell you. It means 
getting up endless forms and rules by 
heart. It means turning Latin and 
Greek into English, for the mere sake 
of being able to do it, and without the 
smallest regard to the worth, or worth- 
leseness, of the author read. It means 
the learning of innumerable, not always 
decent, fables in such a shape ‘that the 
meaning they once had is dried up into 
utter trash ; and the only impression 
left upon a boy’s mind is that the people 
who believed such things must have 
been the greatest idiots the world ever 
saw. And it means, finally, that after 
a dozen years spent at this kind of work, 
the sufferer shall be incompetent to in- 
terpret a passage in an autloor he has 
not already got up ; that he shall loathe 
the 'sight of a Greek or Latin book ; 
and that he shall never open, or think 
of, a classical writer again, until, won- 
derful to relate, he insists upon submit- 
ting his sons to the same process. 

These be your gods, O Israel! For 
the sake of this net result (and respec- 

1 For a justification of what is here said 


about these schools, see that valuable book, 
“ Essays on a Liberal Education,” passim, 
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tability) the British father denies his 
children all the knowledge they might 
turn to account in life, not merely for 
the achievement of vulgar success, but 
for guidance in the great crises of human 
existence. This is the stone he offers 
to those whom he is bound by the 
strongest and tenderest ties to feed with 
bread. 


If primary and secondary education 
are in this unsatisfactory state, what is 
to be said to the universities? This is 
an awful subject, and one I almost fear 
to touch with my unhallowed hands ; 
but I can tell you what those say who 
have authority to speak. 

The Rector of Lincoln College, in 
his lately published, valuable “ Sugges- 
tions for Academical Organization with 
especial reference to Oxford,” tells us :— 

“The colleges were, in their origin, 
“ endowments, not for the elements of a 
“ general liberal education, but for the 
“ prolonged study of special and profes- 
“sional faculties by men of riper age. 
“ The universities embraced both these 
“objects. The colleges, while they in- 
“cidentally aided in elementary educa- 
“tion, were specially devoted to the 
“ highest learning. ... . 

“This was the theory of the middle- 
“age university and the design of colle- 
“ giate foundations in their origin. Time 
“and circumstances have brought about 
“a total change. The colleges no longer 
“promote the researches of science, or 
“direct professional study. Here and 
“there college walls may shelter an 
“occasional student, but not in larger 
“proportions than may be found in 
“ private life. Elementary teaching of 
“youths under twenty is now the only 
“function performed by the university, 
“and almost the only object of college 
“endowments. Colleges were homes 
“for the life-study of the highest 
“and most abstruse parts of know- 
“ledge. They have become boarding 
“schools in which the elements of the 
“earned languages are taughtto youths.” 
“(P. 127). 

If Mr. Pattison’s high position, and 
his obvious love and respect for his uni- 
versity, be insufficient to convince the 
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outside world that language so severe is 
yet no more than just, the authority of 
the Commissioners who reported on the 
University of Oxford in 1850 is open 
to no challenge. Yet they write :— 

“Tt is generally acknowledged that 
“both Oxford and the country at large 
“suffer greatly from the absence of a 
“body of learned men devoting their 
“lives to the cultivation of science, 
“and to the direction of academical 
“ education. 

“The fact that so few books of pro- 
“found research emanate from the Uni- 
“versity of Oxford, materially impairs 
“its character as a seat of learning, and 
“ consequently its hold on the respect of 
“the nation.” 

Cambridge can claim no exemption 
from the reproaches addressed to Oxford. 
And thus there seems no escape from 
the admission that what we fondly call 
our great seats of learning are simply 
“boarding schools” for bigger boys ; 
that learned men are not more numerous 
in them than out of them; that the 
advancement of knowledge is not the 
object of fellows of colleges; that in 
the philosophic, calm, and meditative 
stillness of their greenswarded courts 
philosophy does not thrive, and medita- 
tion bears few fruits. 

It is my great good fortune to 
reckon amongst my friends resident 
members of both universities, who are 
men of learning and research, zealous 
cultivators of science, keeping before 
their minds a noble ideal of a university, 
and doing their best to make that ideal 
a reality ; and, to me, they would neces- 
sarily typify the universities, did not the 
authoritative statements I have quoted 
compel me to believe that they are 
exceptional, and not representative men. 
Indeed, upon calm consideration, several 
circumstances lead me to think that the 
Rector of Lincoln College and the Com- 
missioners cannot be far wrong. 

I believe there can be no doubt that 
the foreigner who should wish to become 
acquainted with the scientific or the 
literary activity of modern England, 
would simply lose his time and his 
pains if he visited our universities with 
that object. 
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And, as for works of profound re- 
search on any subject, and, above all, in 
that classical lore for which the univer- 
sities profess to sacrifice almost every- 
thing else, why, a third-rate, poverty- 
stricken German university turns out 
in one year more produce of that kind 
than our vast and wealthy foundations 
elaborate in ten. 

Ask any man who is investigating any 
question, profoundly and thoroughly— 
be it historical, philosophical, philolo- 
gical, physical, literary, or theological ; 
who is trying to make himself master 
of any abstract subject (except, perhaps, 
political economy and geology, both of 
which are intensely Anglican sciences) 
whether he is not compelled to read 
half a dozen times as many German as 
English books? And whether, of these 
English books, more than one in ten is 
the work of a fellow of a college, or a 
professor of an English university ? 

Is this from any lack of power in the 
English as compared with the German 
mind? The countrymen of Grote and of 
Mill, of Faraday, of Robert Brown, of 
Lyell, and of Darwin, to go no further 
back than the contemporaries of men of 
middle age, can afford to smile at such 
a suggestion. England can show now, 
as she has been able to show in every 
generation since civilization spread over 
the West, individual men who hold their 
own against the world, and keep alive 
the old tradition of her intellectual 
eminence. 

But, in the majority of cases, these 
men are what they are in virtue of 
their native intellectual force, and of a 
strength of character which will not 
recognise impediments. They are not 
trained in the courts of the Temple 
of Science, but storm the walls of 
that edifice in all sorts of irregular 
ways, and with much loss of time and 
power, in order to attain their legiti- 
mate positions. 

Our universities not only do not en- 
courage such men; do not offer them 
positions in which it should be their 
highest duty to do thoroughly that 
which they are most capable of doing ; 
but, as far as possible, university train- 
ing shuts out of the minds of those 
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who are subjected to it, the prospect 
that there is anything in the world 
for which they are specially fitted. 
Imagine the success of the attempt to 
still the intellectual hunger of any of 
the men I have mentioned by putting 
before him, as the object of existence, 
the successful mimicry of the measure 
of a Greek song, or the roll of Ciceronian 
prose. Imagine how much success 
would be likely to attend the attempt 
to persuade such men that the educa- 
tion which leads to perfection in such 
elegances is alone to be called culture, 
while the facts of history, the pro- 
cess of thought, the conditions of 
moral and social existence, and the 
laws of physical nature are left to be 
dealt with as they may by outside 
barbarians ! 

Tt is not thus that the German uni- 
versities, from being below notice a cen- 
tury ago, have become what they are 
now—the most intensely cultivated and 
the most productive intellectual corpo- 
rations the world has ever seen. 

The student who repairs to them sees 
in the list of classes and of professors a 
fair picture of the world of knowledge. 
Whatever he needs to know there is 
some one ready to teach him, some one 
competent to discipline him in the way 
of learning ; whatever his special bent, 
let him but be able and diligent, and in 
due time he shall find distinction and a 
career. Among his professors, he sees 
men whose names are known and re- 
vered throughout the civilized world ; 
and their living example infects him 
with a noble ambition, and a love for 
the spirit of work. 

The Germans dominate the intellec- 
tual world by virtue of the same simple 
secret as that which made Napoleon the 
master of old Europe. They have de- 
clared la carriére ouverte aux talents, 
and every Bursch marches with a pro- 
fessor’s gown in his knapsack. Let him 
become a great scholar, or man of science, 
and ministers will compete for his ser- 


-vices. In Germany, they do not leave 


the chance of his holding the office he 
would render illustrious to the tender 
mercies of a hot canvas, and the final 
wisdom of a mob of country parsons. 
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In short, in Germany, the universities 
are exactly what the Rector of Lincoln 
and the Commissioners tell us the Eng- 
lish universities are not ; that is to say, 
corporations “of learned men devoting 
“‘ their lives to the cultivation of science, 
“and the direction of academical edu- 
“cation.” They are not “boarding 
schools for youths,” nor clerical semi- 
naries ; but institutions for the higher 
culture of men, in which the theological 
faculty is of no more importance or 
prominence than the rest ; and which 
are truly “universities,” since they strive 
to represent and embody the totality of 
human knowledge, and to find room for 
all forms of intellectual activity. 

May zealous and clear-headed re- 
formers like Mr. Pattison succeed in 
their noble endeavours to shape our 
universities towards some such ideal as 
this, without losing what is valuable 
and distinctive in their social tone! 
But until they have succeeded, a liberal 
education will be no more obtainable in 
our Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
than in our public schools. 


If I am justified in my conception 
of the ideal of a liberal education ; 
and if what I have said about the exist- 
ing educational institutions of the 
country is also true, it is clear that the 
two have no sort of relation to one ano- 
ther; that the best of our schools and 
the most complete of our university 
trainings give but a narrow, one-sided, 
and essentially illiberal education— 
while the worst give what is really next 
to no education at all. The South London 
Working-Men’s College could not copy 
any of these institutions if it would. I 
am bold enough to express the convic- 
tion that it ought not if it could. 

For what is wanted is the reality and 
not the mere name of a liberal educa- 
tion ; and this college must steadily set 
before itself the ambition to be able 
to give that education sooner or later. 
At present we are but beginning, 
sharpening our educational tools, as it 
were, and, except a modicum of phy- 
sical science, we are not able to offer 
much more than is to be found in an 


ordinary school, 
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Moral and social science—one of the 
greatest and most fruitful of our future 
classes, I hope—at present lacks only 
one thing in our programme, and that 
is a teacher. A considerable want, no 
doubt ; but it must be recollected that 
it is much better to want a teacher than 
to want the desire to learn. 

Further, we need what, for want of 
a better name, I must call Physical 
Geography. What I mean is that which 
the Germans call Erdkunde. It is a 
description of the earth, of its place 
and relation to other bodies; of its 
general structure, and of its great fea- 
tures—winds, tides, mountains, plains ; 
of the chief forms of the vegetable and 
animal worlds, of the varieties of man. 
It is the peg upon which the greatest 
quantity of useful and entertaining in- 
formation can be suspended. 

Literature is not upon the Collego 
programme; but I hope some day to 
see it there. For literature is the 
greatest of all sources of refined plea- 
sure, and one of the great uses of a 
liberal education is to enable us to 
enjoy that pleasure. There is scope 
enough for the purposes of liberal edu- 
cation in the study of the rich treasures 
of our own language alone. All that is 
needed is direction, and the cultivation 
of a refined taste by attention to sound 
criticism. But there is no reason why 
French and German should not bo 
mastered sufficiently to read what is 
worth reading in those languages with 
pleasure and with profit. 

And finally, by and by, we must 
have History; treated not as a succes- 
sion of battles and dynasties ; not asa 
series of biographies; not as evidence 
that Providence has always been on 
the side of either Whigs or Tories ; but 
as the development of man in times past, 
and in other conditions than our own. 

But, as it is one of the principles of 
our College to be self-supporting, the 
public must lead, and we must follow, 
in these matters. If my readers take 
to heart what I have said about liberal 
education, they will desire these things, 
and I doubt not we shall be able to 
supply them. But we must wait till 
the demand is made. 
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ON ROYAL AND OTHER DIARIES AND LETTERS : 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN BOMBAY, 


You ask me, dear,—from the other side 
of the “resounding sea and shadowy 
mountains,” which, unhappily for me, 
lie between us,—for some account, not 
only of what has been printed, but of 
what is being said in England about 
the remarkable volume just edited by 
Arthur Helps. You say, what is to be 
thought of the royal journal? Had the 
question come from one of the native 
members of your university, had it come 
from an English woman, the answer 
might be very briefly made; for the 
Indian mind, if we here judge it cor- 
rectly, though subtle in receiving and ex- 
amining European thought, has some- 
thing of an ancient or Homeric simpli- 
city in welcoming any natural expression 
of European feeling which may touch 
it,as the words of their Imperial Mistress 
do ; and, as for the womeu, you know 
how readily and healthily they in general 
accept the immediate and make the 
utmost of it,—thinking one day and one 
book as good as another whilst it passes, 
—and also keenly alive to the value of 
honest affection and simple devotedness 
of affection ; from their experience how 
essential these qualities are to a happy 
life, and, perhaps, how often life, all the 
world over, has to be put up with with- 
out them. Her Majesty’s journals, and, 
I may add, the Albert letters, so far as 
hitherto published, have gone to the 
hearts of all people who have hearts 
worth going to; and this, therefore, 
might, in the cases just specified, have 
been my answer. But you are neither 
Indian nor woman; and something 
more must, hence, be added. I have 
often thought that, in Shakespeare’s 
words, 
Man, a creature 
Looking before and after— 

it is the first word upon which the 
emphasis should fall. Women, at least, 


look more to the present and the prac- 
ticable for the day than men; and, 
without launching forth into the great 
battle of the sexes, or even denying that 
the higher and grander nature which 
you and I rationally ascribe to ourselves 
may not have something to do in it, it 
is at least certain that we are infinitely 
the more critical creatures, and cannot 
(to return to my subject) let any book 
pass, whether addressed more to the 
heart or to the head, without some 
attempt to try it by the ordinary stan- 
dards of literary judgment for such cases 
made and provided. I have not seen 
any such examination of the “‘ Highland 
Journal” attempted ; and it is in this 
spirit, therefore, that I shall now try 
to write. 

There seem to be two prevalent 
fallacies in the attitude with which 
criticism addresses itself to publications 
like that in question, whether private 
letters or private journals—which are so 
similar in style that I shall deal with 
them together. Sometimes it is said, 
“ this does not appeal to us as literature ; 
**it would be unfair to treat it as litera- 
“ture. It is an artless and charming 
“ picture of family life ; as such it has a 
“high value ; but we have no right to 
“look for more.” Sometimes, on the 
other hand, criticism (allowing freely, 
perhaps, the validity of the preceding re- 
marks) will say, “There is nothing bril- 
*liant about the author's journal ; his 
‘ remarks are of the commonplace order ; 
“his narrative of home events might 
“have been written by anybody; the 
“descriptive passages are tame and or- 
“dinary.” It is not true, I think, that 
the latter criticism has found printed ex- 


" pression in the case of the Royal journals, 


although it may be inferred from the 
preface that their Author anticipated it ; 
but you ask me “ what people say,” as 
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well as “what do they print;” and 
there are of course some, about Pall 
Mall in particular (our dearly-beloved 
seventh heaven,—is it of Philistia or of 
Geist ?), who consider that in using 
words to the above effect they are per- 
forming an act of genuine and laudable 
critical judgment. 

Both: these forms of criticism, no 
doubt, are honest, and have much in 
their favour; yet there is something 
imperfect and fallacious in each, My 
objection to the first would be, that 
it seems unduly and arbitrarily to 
narrow the field of literature. In that 
house (though not altogether a celes- 
tial one!) there are, however, many 
mansions. Everything that finds written 
expression, —everything, I would say 
(remembering that the “Iliad” once 
lived in men’s mouths, as the “ Maha- 
bharata ” does even yet), that has taken 
formal expression,—must be properly 
classed as literature, as everything metri- 
cal is poetry,—unless we would define 
our elementary language anew. Even 
formality of expression must not be 
pressed too far. The charm of letters and 
journals, for example, lies in the subor- 
dination of form and literary intention 
to the air of spontaneity and natural- 
ness. Of course the highest kind of this 
literature will be that which unites the 
maximum of art to the minimum of its 
appearance—on which more presently. 
Meanwhile, all I contend for is, that 
writing which takes the familiar form 
remains still strictly literature: a name 
which thus ranges from Cowper’s delight- 
ful gossip with Lady Hesketh, or the diary 
that relieved the mountain solitude and 
gracious poverty of Eugénie de Guérin, 
to “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Idylls of 
the King.” To decline judging any one’s 
published journals by this test appears 
to me, therefore, either a mode of im- 
plying (perhaps unconsciously) that a 
book is low in literary merit, or sug- 


gests the inference that the critic has 
yielded for the nonce to the pleasant 
temptation of escaping from his proper 
task under a cloud of complimentary 
gossip and graciousness. 

When, on the other hand, his brother 
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reviewer takes out the critical rule and 
compasses (with a good parlous rattle 
of the instruments, perhaps, like a 
village dentist upon the stage), it is 
no wonder if the subject begins to wince 
and feel awkward. Even the spirit of 
a Cowper or a Gray, if we may be 
allowed to fancy them conscious of 
earthly things, and not altogether dead 
to fame, might feel a certain Elysian 
uncomfortableness during the operation. 
Much more the living author. He or 
she has written for friendly eyes and 
readers too fond to be critical, has said 
what came first to the heart, has 
thought no more of the invention of 
Herr Faustus than Margaret did when 
that first and most seductive of printers 
was making love to her in the garden. 
Every one knows how strongly a very 
distinguished friend of ours has pro- 
tested against that posthumous publica- 
tion of a Life and Letters which exposes 
a man to criticism of this nature ; andI 
have sometimes conjectured that the 
darkness about Shakespeare, or the en- 
tire absence of any poetry by Milton, 
except what he printed himself, may 
have arisen from the prudent fore- 
thought of those mighty creatures. One 
may say that it was a caution which 
our experience, at any rate, would 
justify. How few, in fact, of the end- 
less journals and correspondences which 
have been published during the last two 
hundred years in England do present 
any genuine literary merit! One may 
turn over volume after volume by 
statesmen and generals, authors and 
artists, theologians and men of science, 
and hardly find a line which is of 
interest apart from the facts told, or 
the light thrown upon the writer's cha- 
racter ; hardly a word, in short, which 
“anybody might not have written.” 
I do not attempt here an exhaustive 
summary of familiar letters and diaries 
noteworthy for vividness, or beauty, or 
originality of thought; and here and 
there an isolated fragment of merit may 
be found imbedded in whole strata of 
the average quality; but, looking to 
substantive works, can many names be 
added to those of Lady Mary Wortley 
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Montague, Walpole, Gray, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Charles Lamb, 
Lords Byron and Dudley, Shelley 
and Keats? Even among these are 
several who lived in the age when letter- 
writing was practised as an elaborate 
art, or who may be fairly suspected of 
having looked with one eye (and that 
the sharpest) to printing-presses and 
posterity. The brevity of this catalogue 
might alone suggest the point which I 
am aiming to bring out,—namely, the 
immense difficulty of exceeding the 
average level in the style of literature 
before us. Critics do not seem to know 
what it really means when they say, 
“any one might have written so. All 
families possess letters as lively as those 
of Miss , or journals better than 
Lord P——’s.” “Let them just sit 
down and try!” the anatomized author 
might properly answer, if he had the 
right of rejoinder: “It is not every 
one, not even every Saturday Reviewer, 
who can be Charles Lamb or Lady 
Mary.” And the argument gains im- 
mensely in force when we look again at 
the list, and observe that the names 
are mostly those of men the most dis- 
tinguished for genius and for literary 
skill during their respective periods— 
always those of persons who (however 
shocking the statement might seem to 
the fine-gentlemanliness of Horace Wal- 
pole) can only be described as littérateurs 
by profession. 

My inference is, limit a writer to 
domestic wants, personal feelings, and 
descriptions of familiar scenery, and 
nothing but great genius and great lite- 
rary practice will enable him to exceed 
what I have already spoken of as the 
“average level.” And, before I try to 
point out why this is so, let me 
strengthen my case by pointing out 
how many persons, who did actually 
possess these qualifications, have never- 
theless failed to exceed that level in 
their letters and diaries. Swift and 
Pope were two of the men who pre- 
sumably aimed at excellence here, and 
who certainly might have thought such 
excellence within their reach. Yet 
Swift’s correspondence, if we except the 
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passages of personal satire, and a few 
simple phrases which strike us by con- 
trast with his general cynicism, adds 
nothing to his fame ; one hardly recog- 
nizes the touch of “Gulliver,” or the 
“Tale of a Tub.” Pope's, in general, 
exhibits only the artificial and elaborate 
side of his genius. It is hardly in their 
letters that we find the Addison or Steele 
of the “Spectator,”"—the Burke, Pitt, or 
Canning of history. The correspond- 
ences of Gibbon and Arnold, valuable 
and celebrated as they are, owe their 
popularity to the treatment of subjects 
quite beyond the familiar circle. But 
the most singular exemplification of 
these criticisms is afforded by Scott. 
I am, of course, not speaking of a few 
pages, terrible in their pathetic poig- 
nancy, which he wrote as a kind of 
autobiographical confession during the 
first year of his great calamities, nor of 
a few letters to people of position or 
genius, which he threw off with the 
skill proper to the most practised prose- 
writer of the century. But, whether 
after the admirable pictures so common 
in his works, or after Byron’s brilliant 
writing in diaries and letters, it is 
certainly a sad disappointment to turn 
to Scott’s journal of his visit to the 
Northern Islands, printed at full length 
in Lockhart’s “ Life.” It does indeed 
give, as the biographer claims for it, a 
very full and pleasing picture of the 
man, and it sets before us the suc- 
cessive scenes of a really unusual and 
romantic trip clearly and unaffectedly ; 
but if we except one burst of strong 
feeling at the news of a dear friend’s 
death, I know of no passage (and I have 
read it often) which any one would 
remember or care to quote in virtue of 
the poetical insight, or the pictorial 
vividness, which are, elsewhere, only 
synonymes for the great name of 
Walter Scott. Of course, it shows a 
certain easy mastery of language, and is 
altogether a neat piece of literary work- 
manship ; but in regard to the higher 
qualities, it is just on the average level 
—just what, in the loose sense, “ any- 
body else might have written.” 

One could go on for ever on this 
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matter of familiar letters, and I am sure 
you would not ejaculate the natural 
‘pray don’t!” were it in better hands 
—so rich in collections are we, and so 
varied and attractive the associations 
belonging to the subject. Cowper, for 
instance—how singular and sole are the 
tender grace and Attic irony which 
carry one not only unwearied, but de- 
lighted, over page after page of a life, so 
confined in the sphere of its events, so 
restricted to petty detail, that one would 
have said genius itself could make 
nothing of it! And then, looking be- 
yond our little islands, what a cloud of 
great names we see; Sévigné and ‘the 
endless array of French writers of esprit 
to Eugénie de Guérin; Schiller and 
Goethe with their vast Brief-wechseln ; 
Weber and Mendelssohn, and fifty more: 
but I return to close my humbler sub- 
ject with some words on the result of 
the foregoing observations. 

Why should it be so rare and so dif- 
ficult to transcend the average level in 
familiar letters and journals? To write 
from the heart ; to put down what comes 
uppermost without an idea of litera- 
ture or of the public; to describe simply 
what one feels vividly—these would 
seem natural preconditions of an easy 
success. One might be inclined to say, 
“ Tt is hard to be a great poet, or a great 
novelist, but one may do this ; this is 
precisely the field where authorship and 
literary practice are not wanted—nay, 
are rather in the way. Charm and 
naturalness, and delightful vivid strokes 
made at hazard would be lost if a letter- 
writer even aimed at them; much more 
if he thought of publishing them.” And 
nothing seems stronger than such a line 
of argument, till one discovers that the 
whole facts of the case are, or appear to 
be, in direct contradiction to it. It is 
the most finished hands in literature 
who have made real successes in this 
style ; who have been vivid, as well as 
rapid, in their descriptive touches ; who 
have written down home-feelings strik- 
ingly, as well as naturally; and it is 
these alone, almost without exception. 

Two explanations may be offered of 
this curious paradox. ‘The first is that 
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natural description in words (which 
enters largely into literature of the kind 
before us), though apparently the easiest 
of all writing, is in reality the most 
difficult. Every novel writer—at any 
rate, every novel reader—knows this to 
his cost. Except when given us by a 
very few most gifted hands, descriptions 
are exactly and notoriously just what 
we skip; and some of our greatest 
writers (as Fielding, Miss Austen, and 
Thackeray), have hardly ventured to 
attempt them. 

Our older historians avoid the trial. 
Macaulay has some admirable specimens, 
perfect so far as they can be in the 
absence of creative imagination ; and 
his picturesque descriptions are to me 
(but you will perhaps hold me a heretic 
here) the redeeming point in Carlyle’s 
histories. 

Beyond novels and narratives of dis- 
covery or adventure (which import 
other elements of interest into their for- 
mal descriptions), our poverty in this 
region is singular. Wilson thre away 
some fine natural gifts upon bom- 
bast and tinsel. Our scientific men 
mostly describe in a style which shows 
how insufficient a training physical 
science furnishes for the imaginative 
side of the intellect. Though every 
season bears its crop, I cannot remem- 
ber any prose-pictures of first-rate value 
(the “figure,” as landscape-painters say, 
being here excluded), except those of 
Beckford and Ruskin. 

“ Higher and higher around the ap- 
proaching darkness of the plain rise the 
central chains, a wilderness of jagged 
peaks, cast in passionate and fierce pro- 
fusion along the circumference of heaven; 
precipice behind precipice, and gulf 
beyond gulf, filled with the flaming of 
the sunset, and forming mighty channels 
for the flowings of the clouds, which 
roll up against them out of the vast 
Italian plain, forced together by the 
narrowing crescent, and breaking at 
last against the Alpine wall in towers 
of spectral spray, or sweeping up its 
ravines with long moans of complaining 
thunder.” 

Magnificent—but such descriptive 
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power comes once in a century, and, 
fine as it is, could find no place in 
familiar writing. For the other and 
main reason of the difficulty of this 
style is precisely that which seems at 
first to render it easy—the necessity 
that it should always, and, above all 
things, be natural. Truly a deceptive 
facility, should a writer desire the praise 
of exceeding the average level! For 
what is really required is no less than 
that most rare and perfect art which 
utterly conceals itself; that selection of 
thoughts and incidents which shall seem 
most casual, and yet, in fact, be the 
most diligently weeded of triviality or 
common-place ; that choice of words 
which shall strike as novel, but never 
strike as intentional. 

“ Put down every trifle as it suggests 
itself ; write without the artificial pro- 
cess of thinking.” No! These are not 
the rules which lead to anything of real 
value ; they are not the conditions under 
which a self-respecting journalizer would 
bear to write. Beneath naiveté must lie 
a “natural selection ;” much more must 
be rejected than allowed ; simplicity must 
repose onan art which has identified itself 
with nature. But, when one has set 
forth this side of the matter, it must be 
equally remembered that the least touch 
of self-consciousness will be fatal. An 
extract from the journal of an able and 
accomplished man (quoted in the Queen’s 
book) in this respect is curiously out of 
harmony with the absolute sincerity and 
unaffectedness of the surrounding pages. 
“Clouds wreathing themselves in that 
strange wild way of theirs:” “ Morn- 
ing’s beams gilding the grandold peaks” — 
does not one at once feel here the hollow 
conscious fine-writing style, the disagree- 
able cant of the picturesque? It is not 
so with the great artists in this province 
of literature. Take a few instances and 
look into them, and we shall see how the 
laws of the style have been obeyed. 

The first is a bit of description by 
Gray :— 

“T must not close my letter without 
giving you one principal event of my 
history ; which was that (in the course 
of my late tour), I set out one morning 

No. 101.—vou, xvii. 


before five o'clock, the moon shining 
through a dark and misty autumnal 
air, and got to the sea-coast time enough 
to be at the sun’s levee. I saw the 
clouds and dark vapours open gradu- 
ally to right and left, rolling over one 
another in great smoky wreaths, and 
the tide (as it flowed gently in upon 
the sands) first whitening, then slightly 
tinged with gold and blue; and, all 
at once, a little line of insufferable 
brightness that (before I can write 
these few words) was grown to half 
an orb, and now to a whole one, too 
glorious to be distinctly seen. It is 
very odd it makes no figure on paper, 
yet I shall remember it as long as the 
sun, or at least as long as I endure. I 
wonder whether anybody ever saw it 
before? I hardly believe it.” 

Next, a picture in words by Shelley, 
and a more lovely piece of art it is than 
the painter he describes ever created : 

“ Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the pictures of Guido which I saw 
was a Madonna lattante. She is lean- 
ing over her child, and the maternal 
feelings with which she is pervaded 
are shadowed forth on her soft and 
gentle countenance, and. in her simple 
and affectionate gestures : there is what 
an unfeeling observer would call a dull- 
ness in the expression of her face ; her 
eyes are almost closed; her lips de- 
pressed ; there is a serious, and even a 
heavy relaxation, as it were, of all the 
muscles which are called into action 
by ordinary emotions; but it is only 
as if the spirit of love, almost insup- 
portable from its intensity, were brood- 
ing over and weighing down the soul, 
or whatever it is—without which the 
material frame is inanimate and inex- 
pressive,” 

Charles Lamb offers a perplexity of 
riches: one hardly knows where to 
begin, or how to stop ; but it is difficult 
not to fancy that he must have taken 
great pains, or at least have thought his 
letters well over beforehand at his desk. 
Perhaps the riotous feasting in the parks 
on the peace of 1814 may do as well as 
any :— 

“ Save for a day or two on the banks 
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of the Thames this summer, rural images 
were fast fading from my mind; and, by 
the wise provision of the Regent, all 
that was countrified in the parks is all 
but obliterated. The very colour of 
green is vanished, the whole surface 
of Hyde Park is dry crumbling sand 
(Arabia Arenosa), not a vestige or hint 
of grass ever having grown there ; 
booths and drinking-places go all round 
it. . . There they'll stay probably for 
ever. The whole beauty of the place 
is gone—that lake-look of the Ser- 
pentine—it has got foolish ships upon 
it ; but something whispers to have 
confidence in nature and its revival— 


At the coming of the milder day 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


“ Meantime, I confess to have smoked 
one delicious pipe in one of the clean- 
liest and goodliest of the booths—a 
tent rather— 


*O, call it not a booth !’ 


. in company with some of the 
guards that had been in France, and 
a fine French girl, habited like a 
princess of banditti, which one of the 
dogs had transported from the Garonne 
to the Serpentine. The unusual scene 
in Hyde Park, by candlelight, in open 
air—good tobacco, bottled stout—made 
it look like an interval in a campaign, 
a repose after battle. I almost fancied 
scars smarting, and was ready to club a 
story with my comrades, of some of 
my lying deeds. After all, the fire- 
works were splendid; the rockets in 
clusters, spreading about like young stars 
in the making, floundering about in 
space (like unbroke horses) till some of 
Newton’s calculations should fix them ; 
but then they went out. Any one who 
could see’em, and the still finer showers 
of gloomy rain-fire that fell sulkily and 
angrily from ’em, and could go to bed 
without dreaming of the last day, must 
be as hardened an atheist as ys 

Mr. Buckle once told me that Tal- 
fourd possessed a letter of Charles 
Lamb’s,—not published, however, in 
the “ Life,”—in which Lamb narrated 
some criticisms made upon Shake- 
speare by Wordsworth :—that “Shake- 





speare was a great poet, a very able 
genius, indeed ; that much of his merit, 
however, lay in his style, and a peculiar 
manner he had, which Wordsworth 
thought other people could imitate 
.... in fact, that he could write like 
Shakespeare, if he had a mind to it. 
So you see,’ Lamb ended, “he wants 
nothing but the mind.” 

This is the best part of my letter, and 
I know you will not quarrel with my 
going on. I must give one splendid 
fragment of a letter from Keats to a 
friend in the country :— 

“ Believe me, my dear » it is a 
great happiness to see that you are, in 
this finest part of the year, winning a 
little enjoyment from the hard world. 
In truth, the great Elements that we 
know of, are no mean comforters ; the 
open sky sits upon our senses like a 
sapphire crown; the air is our robe 
of state ; the earth is our throne ; and 
the sea a mighty minstrel playing before 
it ——.” Alas! one must be Keats or 
Shakespeare to think and write thus, 
and that offhand. Let me end with 
a genius as true, but of a different order. 
I open Cowper at random ; almost any 
page will do :— 

“ Ambition and the love of fame are 
certainly no Christian principles ; but 
they are such as commonly belong to 
men of superior minds, and the fruits 
they produce may often plead their 
apology. ... The sun is a glorious 
creature ; he does much good, but with- 
out intending it. I, however, who am 
conscious of the good he does, though I 
know not what religion he is of, or 
whether he has any or none, rejoice 
in his effects, admire him, and am 
sensible that it is every man’s duty to 
be thankful for him. In this senti- 
ment I know you agree with me, for 
I believe he has not a warmer votary 
than yourself.” 

Or take the election for the county :— 

“Mr. Grenville” (was it the accom- 
plished man who collected the library, 
and lived to be known as “ Uncle Tom” 
fifty years after 17847) “Mr. Gren- 
ville, advancing towards me, shook me 
by the hand with a degree of cordiality 
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that was extremely seducing. As soon 
as he, and as many more as could find 
chairs, were seated, he began to open 
the intent of his visit. I told him I 
had no vote, for which he readily gave 
me credit. I assured him I had no 
influence, which he was not equally in- 
clined to believe, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr. Ashburner, the draper, ad- 
dressing himself to me at this moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal. 
Supposing that I could not be possessed 
of such a treasure without knowing it, 
I ventured to confirm my first asser- 
tion. Thus ended the conference. Mr. 
Grenville squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. 
He kissed, likewise, the maid in the 
kitchen, and seemed, upon the whole, 
a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted 
gentleman.” 

Or, once more, in that vein of sublime 
simplicity which was as natural as the 
play of graceful irony to this great 
genius. A severe fever has been raging 
in the village at the time when Mont- 
golfier’s experiments were attracting 
everyone in France. 

“ Bett Fisher was buried last night : 
she died of the distemper. I should 
have told you that poor John (a cob- 
bler) has been very ready to depart, 
and much comforted through his whole 
illness. . . . Oh, what things pass in 
cottages and hovels, which the great 
never dream of! French philosophers 
amuse themselves, and, according to 
their own phrase, cover themselves with 
glory, by inventing air-balls which by 
their own buoyancy ascend above the 
clouds, and are lost in regions which 
no human contrivance could ever pene- 
rate before. An English tailor, an 
inhabitant of the dunghills of Silver 
End, prays ; and his prayer ascends into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. He 
indeed covers himself with glory, fights 
battles, and gains victories, but makes 
no noise. Europe is not astonished at 
his feats, foreign academies do not seek 
him for a member; he will never dis- 
cover the art of flying, or send a globe 
of taffeta up to heaven. But he will 
go thither himself. . . .” 
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I feel at a great disadvantage, dear 
, when taking up the thread of my 
argument, after golden lines like these 
have been woven into the piece. But I 
shall be. well satisfied if, by their very 
contrast, my extracts bring out more for- 
cibly how very difficult for the letter or 
the journal writer it is to rise above the 
common level ; how much natural gift, 
and trained faculty, and art concealed 
behind itself, go to the production of 
what, after all, appears so simple and 
easy that one would say a child might 
write so—till one tries and finds oneself 
truly a child at such writing. 
This is an art 
W ~~ ome mend nature,—change it, rather ; 


uu 
The art itself is nature. 


The difficulty is not so great in other 
forms of literature ; novels, for instance, 
or poems (though in a less degree) offer 
every variety of gradation in merit, But 
with letters and journals it is as with 
slight sketches in painting; however 
precious as records and remembrances, 
however charming for simplicity or sin- 
cerity, they have never any value or 
place as art, unless they are by the 
hands of a finished artist. 

The work of the Lady whose jour- 
nals have afforded the text for this 
sermon has been quite other than that 
of making herself a finished artist in 
words ; and in that work the admiring 
envy of nations not so fortunate, the 
affectionate reverence of her people, 
even the voice of her own conscience, 
may assure her that she has succeeded. 
By the picture of family life and healthy 
happiness in nature, given in the jour- 
nal, this impression has been deepened 
among all who are themselves of healthy 
mind and capable of unaffected happi- 
ness. This was the proper end of sucha 
publication ; and it has amply attained 
it. So far as the Family is concerned 
(for beyond that there is a severe and 
considerate reticence) we have no re- 
cords of more devoted love, nothing of 
more exquisite sincerity, of more child- 
like unreserve ; it makes one feel that 
Rousseau was not so universally in the 
right when he spoke of the matlheur 
cc2 
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Tétre né prince. I hear some voices 
asserting that “the crown should not 
permit such revelations of home-feeling,” 
or that “loyalty,” supposed in danger, 
“will suffer by reading the nursery 
names of the royal children ;” as though 
Balmoral were a sort of Lassa, and the 
sovereign a Dalai-Lama, whom it is 
profanation to bring into the light of 
common day ; or as though loyalty de- 
pended on supposing her to have less 
natural instincts as wife and mother 
than any other lady in the land. To 
literary excellence, such as that which 
the great artists have reached, the book 
makes no pretensions ; on the contrary, 
the writer, as we learn from Mr. Helps’s 
graceful preface, ranked her work below 
its value, was unwilling to publish, and 
“said she had no skill whatever in au- 
thorship.” Like the youths in the song 
of Catullus, whose mind had been con- 
centrated on higher subjects than verse, 
the Highland journalist did not enter 
into any competition with the great 
artists ; nor, indeed, whatever a Sove- 
reign’s qualifications may be, would it 
be wise or graceful to do so; her 
thoughts have been otherwise directed : 


Nos alio mentes, alio divisimus aures ; 
Jure igitur vincemur. 


I have wished here to judge Her 
Majesty’s little work, as it is to be 
presumed she wishes it to be judged, 
“like any other book ;” and I may 
therefore add that, within the class of 
familiar writing to which it belongs, it 
takes a good place, and is in every way 
creditable to the natural gifts, train- 
ing, and good taste of the writer. From 
the beginning (Blair Athole, 1844) the 
descriptions show an intense delight 
in Nature, a devotion of the heart to 
the wild landscape,—gifts amongst the 
most precious, if not also amongst the 
most rare, of those from which the soul 
receives pure, high, and lasting plea- 
sures. The world has not “ been too 


much” with those who can look on the 
Highlands in this spirit: such instincts 
turn the heart, from what is noisy or 
dazzling, petty or transient, in the ways 
of civilized life, 
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and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 
Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear 
than glass 
Untouch’d, unbreathed upon. 


As the journal advances, growing 
years, and what was gained, we cannot 
doubt, from the companionship of a high 
and gifted nature, only seem to have 
added to the writer’s appreciation of sky 
and loch, moor and mountain: she 
wishes somewhere, indeed, for ‘* Land- 
seer’s pencil,” and complains that her 
“head is so very ungeographical ;” but 
many narratives—as the drive in the 
Balloch Buie, the incident of the drown- 
ing man at the salmon-leistering, the 
building of the cairn, or the interesting 
journey incognita—are set forth with 
adequate vivacity, and a remarkable 
clearness of presentation. I do not give 
extracts, because others have fully dealt 
with the “Journal” descriptively, whilst 
my wish has been to review it critically. 
Notice, also, whilst we are looking at the 
book as “ literature,” that the exclusion 
of all politics, or personal satire, even of 
allusions to living persons beyond the 
range of the royal household, would be 
a very severe deprivation for our most 
practised and distinguished letter or 
journal writers: take these elements 
from Horace Walpole or Byron, and 
they will lose more than half their 
brilliancy. This inevitable reticence 
and reserve gives more charm to a few 
lively incidents which have been printed : 
the unhappy Southron groom, in his 
“thin boots,” the old woman’s condo- 
lences on the marriage of the Princess 
Victoria, and the like. These little 
things show both humour and good- 
humour, and, like the well-chosen quota- 
tion from our dear Arthur Clough’s 
“ Bothie ” (lines we all long ago marked 
at Oxford for their beauty), prove how 
childlike power of enjoyment and natural 
taste may survive unalloyed and un- 
diminished throughout a course of life 
which, if there be any value in the 
experience of centuries, is, beyond most, 
unfavourable to the sweet influence of 
* holy simplicity.” 

I do not remember where I found the 
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phrase, or what may be its origin ; but 
this, by general confession, is the main 
result which the royal journal has given 
to many thousand readers.—Sancta sim- 
plicitas! It is a quality known and 
prized by unspoiled natures and un- 
sophisticated hearts ; but it is one, also, 
which, pre-eminently, does not bear to 
be much talked or written of. Like 
wild-flowers from the meadow, like the 
scent of heather from the moorside, 
simplicity is unsuited for analysis, and 
has little place within the hortus siccus 
of criticism ; it withers in the heat of 
praise ; it hides itself before the sirocco 
ofasneer. Dut it is not less one of the 
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great elementary qualities of the heart ; 
it survives through all the centuries, and 
has a magical charm for all the world ; 
when united with affectionateness, it is 
one of the constant and unfailing notes 
of what Goethe calls a “ beautiful soul.” 


Yes! where love nestles, thou canst teach 
The soul to love the more ; 

Hearts also shall thy lessons reach 
That never loved before. 


Something of this kind, there is good 
reason to think, will be the result of the 
book before us; and you will agree that 
it needs no other justification. 


F. T. P. 











REALMAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE were all at breakfast this morn- 
ing—all, at least, but Sir John Elles- 
mere and Mr. Mauleverer, who had gone 
for a walk. It was a dull, sombre, 
autumn day, with a low mist in the 
valley, and hardly a breath of air mev- 
ing. Our conversation, too, in the 
absence of Sir John, was not particu- 
larly lively. Mr. Milverton was telling 
Mr. Cranmer that, after a recent battle, 
there was a continuous line, ten miles 
long, of wagons and carriages carrying 
the wounded; and Mr. Cranmer was 
making calculations as to how many 
wounded persons there must have been. 
Sir Arthur was reciting, aside, some 
passages from “Paracelsus” to Lady 
Ellesmere, to convince her that it was a 
great poem. I overheard some of the 
passages, and looked at them afterwards. 


‘The rabbit has his shade to frighten him, 
The fawn a rustling bough, mortals their 


cares, 
 ~ - a natures yet would slight and 


ug 

At these entangling fantasies, as you 

At trammels of a weaker mind ; but judge 

Your mind’s dimension by the shade it 
casts !” 


And then this one— 


* And from the East 
Day, like a mighty river, flowing in ; 
But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold.” 


And this— 


_ “Are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver : 
One—when a beggar he prepares to plunge ? 
One—when a prince he rises with his pearl ? 
Festus, I plunge !” 


Even the cleverest. men, I find, make 
great mistakes sometimes. It does not 
do to talk humanity, or quote poetry, at 
breakfast time. It is too early, and 
people are neither humane nor romantic 


at this immature and “uncooked ” period 
of the day. Besides, I could see that 
Lady Ellesmere was only thinking about 
her husband, and wondering why he was 
not at breakfast; and so Browning’s 
beautiful lines received merely a polite 
attention from her. Presently we heard 
the noise and bustle which usually an- 
nounce Sir Jchn Ellesmere’s approach, 
and he burst into the room. 


Ellesmere. Oh! Iam so glad to see you 
all again ! 

Lady Ellesmere. Why? What? Has 
anything happened? Have you met with 
any accident, John ? 

Ellesmere. Don’t be so fussy, my dear. 
If anything had happened, if I had tumbled 
down a precipice, it would be a mark of ill- 
breeding to make a fuss about it, especially 
at breakfast. But here I am, safe and 
sound ; and as for His Vastness (Sir John 
often called Mr. Mauleverer “His Vast- 
ness,” or “His Amplitude,”) he is about 
half a mile away, at the bottom of the hill. 
I ran off, saying I wished to warm myself, 
but in reality to make my escape from him. 
He has been awful this morning. What a 
clever man he is, though ! 

You see the kind of day it is—not super- 
abundantly cheerful. Well, we went to walk 
under “ the beeches.” I am not a man par- 
ticularly subject to mournful fancies ; but 
if ever they succeed in oppressing me, it is 
when I am walking upon damp, rotting, 
autumn leaves. There is a passage in Alfred 
de Vigny’s celebrated novel of “Cing- 
Mars,” in which, previously to the hero’s 
downfall, the royul cavaleade of heavy car- 
riages goes crunching through the dead 
leaves of the forest, on just such a day as 
this, and everybody feels a foreshadowing 
of some calamity. That passage made a 
great impression upon me when I was a 
boy. Mauleverer saw that I had not my 
usual life and spirits this morning, and 
shamefully abused his opportunity. Of 
course he preached upon his never-failing 
text, the misery of human life. 

He told me that fees were a mistake. I 
did not see that, looking at the question 
from a recipient’s point of view. 
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He told me that Lady Ellesmere was 
more of a plague than a pleasure. That I 
denied, maintaining that in this particular 
case the plague and the pleasure were about 
equally balanced. 

Lady Ellesmere. Thank you, John, for 
your noble defence of your poor wife. 

Ellesmere. He then mentioned that virtue 
was dull, and vice despicable, disgusting, 
and dyspeptic. You must have noticed how 
fond he is of alliteration. Meanwhile, I 
kept singing a song of Beranger’s— 


“ Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite ; 
Toute invite 
A vivre vite. 
Aimons vite, 
Pensons vite. 
Au galop 
Monde falot !” 


But nothing would stop him. 
Lady Ellesmere. John’s singing! Ye 
Powers of Time and Tune, what ye endure ! 
If he should have the misfortune to survive 
me, instead of the usual things that men 
say in epitaphs of their dear wives, he need 
only inscribe this line— 


“She did not mind her husband’s singing 
much.” 


And, indeed, I rather like it, for, though 
it is murderous in the way of music, 
John is always in an especial good humour 
when he sings, as he calls it; but the 
autumn leaves and Mr. Mauleverer were 
evidently too much for him this morning. 

Ellesmere. You are very witty ; but you 
waste precious time, my dear. I have lots to 
tell you before he comes. 

Well, then, he deviated into a discussion 
about the minor miseries of human life, and 
here he made one of the strangest similes I 
think you will say you ever heard. He com- 

d these miseries to the crumbs in the 

d of a sick man, who is too ill to rise for 
his meals. The poor wretch, he said, does 
what he can to brush them away ; thinks, 
after great labour,and many painful twistings 
and turnings, for he can hardly move, that 
he has accomplished it ; but when he settles 
down once more, there he is sure to find 
these detestable crumbs molesting him 
again, and he never gets rid of them till he 
is taken out of bed—perhaps for the last 
time. It is one of the homeliest of similes, 

ssibly the homeliest that was ever made ; 

ut it is really a very tolerable one, and it 
certainly cannot be said to be far-fetched. 

You should have heard him dilate upon 
it in his grandiloquent way. “The man 
who lives but on applause finds ever, in his 
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hard couch, the crumbs of an unsatisfied 
vanity molesting him. The jealous, sensi- 
tive man may brush away at these un- 
pleasant fragments ever so diligently, but 
some of them (the hard little daily annoy- 
ances caused by an over-craving affection, 
or by a nature ‘schesinanmeall! as he is 
pleased to call it) remain to plague him. 
And to every man these relics of his incom- 
_ and misspent life return to torment 
nim, let him be nursed ever so sedulously.” 
Now, did you ever hear such a simile as 
that? Sometimes, of course, one did not 
make out which were the physical, and 
which the metaphysical, crumbs ; but that 
sort of confusion is indulged in by all 
simile-mongers. 

Sir Arthur. I should have thought, Sir 
John, that you would not have—— 

Ellesmere. Yes, I know ; you think, be- 
cause you see me now so boisterously well, 
that I am never ill, and cannot appreciate 
this crumb-misery ; but I suffer from a fit 
of sciatica about once every other year. The 
domestic persecution I undergo on those 
occasions !—but there is no time to tell you 
about that now. I have a good deal more 
to say: and His Vastness, though he moves 
but slowly, never stops, if you observe. 
“ He will be here anon,” as they say in 
plays. 

Now I have something very serious to 
tell you. You would all be utterly op- 
pressed by that stout gentleman—I know 
you would—if it were not for me. The 
women would go over to his side at once. 
They like a melancholy man ; and then he 
is so charmingly polite. Sandy, too, would 
go over to his side : the Scotch have rather 
a turn for melancholy. As for Cranmer, His 
Amplitude would soon win him. He would 
do it by a simple syllogism. Thus— 

All men who do not pay their taxes 
cheerfully are wicked and miserable ; 

Nobody does pay his taxes cheerfully ; 

Therefore, everybody is wicked and miser- 
able. 

Cranmer could not resist that piece of 
close reasoning ; and would go over to the 
other side of the House—that is, to the side 
of dumps and dolorousness. 

I believe if I were to go away for three 
days, and come back again here, this is the 
state of things I should come upon. 
should find Mauleverer at dinner alone. I 
should ask for the rest of you. With a smile 
of serene satisfaction, he would conduct 
our especial 
favourites in the garden, and there I should 
find each of you pendent from your favourite 
tree. I can see the air of _ contempt 
with which, having persuaded you to get 
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safely away from the miseries of life by 
hanging yourselves, he would offer you your 
choice of a tree. His contempt would be 
for human beings having any likings or dis- 
likings in such an insignificant matter as 
hanging themselves. 

Mark you, he is the soul of honour. 
Without joking, there is a touch of real 
grandeur in that man’s character, and I am 
beginning to like him very much. But he 
is the dreariest mortal that ever lived. Ill 
bet that the story of his life, if we could 
- worm it out of him, is very remark~- 
able. 

Well, as I was saying, he is the soul of 
honour ; and he would not have persuaded 
you to do a thing which he would not do 
himself. He also would have been an inte- 
resting pendent from a tree ; but is there 
any branch of any tree in Hampshire that 
could sustain his weight? Of course he 
would have come to the ground at once, 
only half-hanged. Then he would think 
that he would have one more dinner—a 
dinner that he could order for himself with- 
out Mrs. Milverton’s well-meant but half- 
instructed interference ; and there I should 
find him enjoying one of his favourite 
dishes, at the production of which he would 
have assisted. 

But stay, one thing I have forgotten. I 
have shown how he would win over the 
ladies, and Cranmer, and Sandy, but there 
still remain Sir Arthurand Milverton. They 
would make something of a fight. But they 
have no sound basis of animal spirits to go 
upon; and melancholy, steadily applied, 
conquers everything but animal spirits. I 
am the only piéce de resistance, to use one of 
his own favourite phrases, which would not 
be devoured by him. Take care of me—I 
am your safeguard against him. He is in 
immense force to-day. I am sure something 
very unfortunate for the human race must 
have happened somewhere, and that he has 
a mesmeric consciousness of it. But hush! 
Don’t you perceive the room shake a little ? 
His Ponderosity has entered the hall, and 
here he comes. 


[Enter Mr. Mauleverer.] 

Mauleverer. I am sorry, Mrs. Milverton, 
to be so late. 

Mrs. Milverton. I have kept these warm 
for you at the fire, Mr. Mauleverer. 

Lady Ellesmere. And so, Mr. Mauleverer, 
you have been telling my husband that I am 
more of a plague than a pleasure to him ? 

Mauleverer, I, Lady Ellesmere? Inever 
said anything of the kind. Something, I 
believe, I did say about women in general ; 
but every woman I know is an especial ex- 


ception to the rule I laid down. How can 
you be so treacherous, Sir John, as to re- 
peat sayings intended only for your own 
discreet ears ? 

Sir Arthur. Do not ask Mauleverer any 
more questions, Lady Ellesmere. Do let the 
poor man have his breakfast in peace. 

I want to ask Ellesmere something about 
his illnesses. I cannot picture him to myself 
as a sick man. 

Lady Ellesmere. He will tell terrible 
things about me, I know. 

Ellesmere. There I am, in bed, unable to 
move, and Lady Ellesmere comes and talks 
to me in this fashion by way of comforting 
me. “I told you it would be so, John; 
you never take an umbrella, never change 
your damp boots, you will always walk home 
from the House, and you would go out to 
dinner the day before yesterday with that 
under-secretary, who gives such exquisite 
dinners that you are dissatisfied with mine 
for a month afterwards ; and this is the 
result.” Now I call that comforting. There 
is a consoler for you. 

Milverton. Of course, Mildred, I don’t 
believe one tithe part of what he says. I 
have no doubt you are an excellent nurse ; 
but that kind of talk which he describes is 
much affected by our nurses, and certainly 
it is not very consolatory. 

I have often wondered that there is not, 
in any language that I know of, an especial 
word to designate the person who always 
goes back from the present to dwell upon 
the mistakes and errors of the past. We 
have not even any great personage in history 
or fiction to whom we can compare such a 
person. Now, when we want to describe a 
person who is always prophesying evil, we 
liken him, or her, to Cassandra ; but when 
we want to describe the other thing, namely, 
the person who always goes back to the evil 
of the past, saying that this was wrong, and 
that was mistaken, and that everything 
would have been very different if everybody 
had acted differently, and had foreseen the 
event, we have nobody to whom to liken 
him. I suppose, mathematically speaking, 
we must say Cassandra with a minus sign. 

Sir Arthur. Well done, Milverton! You 
have really pointed out a great want in lan- 
guage. Suppose we call him a “back- 
wardiser,” and the process “backwardising !” 

Ellesmere. These are not very pretty 
words, Sir Arthur. I would rather say an 
“ afterteller” and “aftertelling,” just as we 
say foreteller aud foretelling. But I was 
going to discourse to you more about illness 
—I think I know a great deal about it, and 
what I can say would be worth a Jew’s ran- 
som if people would only attend to it. 
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You hear of people dying of this disease, 
or of that disease, but what they really do 
die of, is of questions. I believe I have a 
pretty strong will—some people would say it 
amounts to wilfulness ; but when I am un- 
well I lose all strength of will, and cannot 
bear to be bothered with questions. “ Will 
you have your gruel made of grits or of 
barley? Will you have your vapour bath 
now ! When will you take your medicine ?” 
These weighty questions—and they are 
weighty to the poor sick man—thoroughly 
overcome me. 

Now I am quite serious. An invalid 
ought to be treated mentally and morally as 
he is physically, namely, with gentleness, 
yet with perfect firmness, Don’t give him 
any choice about anything: don’t burden his 
mind with decision : remove from him all 
responsibility, which is so fatiguing a thing. 
I have no doubt that the excellent Miss 
Nightingale has said all this in her way, but 
I venture to say it in mine. <A person in 
health can hardly have a conception of the 
helpless irritability of a real invalid. The 
most difficult case does not disturb my 
equanimity when I am well; but when I 
am ill, the question of grits or barley is an 
overpowering one, and raises the pulse seven 
beats at least. 

Lady Ellesmere. You may imagine what 
a monster of impatience he must be when 
he is ill. 

Sir Arthur. His words, though, are the 
words of wisdom, Lady Ellesmere. I have 
no doubt that a judicious moral treatment 
of the sick has saved many a life. 


By this time, Mr. Mauleverer had 
finished his breakfast, the ladies rose, 
and our conversation this morning was 
ended. 


Sir Robert Walpole said that every 
man has his price. My small experience 
of the world does not enable me to 
confirm, or to contradict, this maxim ; 
but I begin to suspect that every author 
has his vanity. I did think that my 
master was free from this foible. He 
never cares to hear what is said about 
his writings, except for business pur- 
poses,—that is, to meet an objection or 
to remedy an error, or to explain some- 
thing that he finds is not understood ; 
he would give away to anybody his 
most cherished ideas—ideas he had 


toiled over to bring into shape; and he 
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even dislikes to have his name connected 
with anything he has done. To-day, how- 
ever, or rather this evening, I could see 
that the author’s vanity was not extinct 
in him, and that he was thoroughly 
pleased and flattered by a person not 
much given to please and flatter— 
namely, Sir John Ellesmere. 

This circumstance is what gives the 
following conversation especial interest 
to me, though perhaps in itself it was 
not the least interesting we have had. 

Mr. Mauleverer, who has studied 
astronomy very carefully, expressed a 
wish that we should come out in the 
evening upon the lake that has been 
before described, whence we could look 
at the stars, and see something which 
he was anxious to point out tous. We 
agreed to dine very early; to go and 
see what Mr. Mauleverer was to show 
us; and then to return for our reading 
of Realmah. 

Oddly enough, after we had got into 
the boat, the conversation did not at 
first turn upon any grand or elevating 
subject, but was merely a continuation 
of a conversation that had commenced 
at dinner, upon a very common-place 
subject, namely hospitality. I cannot 
give all the conversation in detail; but 
I remember the main points. 

Mr. Cranmer maintained that the 
mode of reception of a guest was the 
most important thing. Mr. Milverton 
said that the chief point for a host to 
think of was, that his guests were not 
at home—that they were, to use a 
French expression, desorientés, whereas 
he was perfectly aware of the points 
of the compass. He (Mr. Milverton) 
therefore maintained that the host 
must attend to all manner of little 
things connected with the comfort of his 
guests ; take an interest in their comings 
and goings; and especially watch that 
they are well attended to when they 
ring their bells. He maintained that 
dinner was, comparatively, an unim- 
portant thing, that we were always too 
well fed everywhere ; from which propo- 
sition Mr. Mauleverer expressed, in the 
most emphatic manner, his entire dissent. 

Sir Arthur said that the Prime 
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safely away from the miseries of life by 
hanging yourselves, he would offer you your 
choice of a tree. His contempt would be 
for human beings having any likings or dis- 
likings in such an insignificant matter as 
hanging themselves, 

Mark you, he is the soul of honour. 
Without joking, there is a touch of real 
grandeur in that man’s character, and I am 
beginning to like him very much. But he 
is the dreariest mortal that ever lived. I'll 
bet that the story of his life, if we could 
ever worm it out of him, is very remark- 
able. 

Well, as I was saying, he is the soul of 
honour ; and he would not have persuaded 
you to do a thing which he would not do 
himself. He also would have been an inte- 
resting pendent from a tree ; but is there 
any branch of any tree in Hampshire that 
could sustain his weight? Of course he 
would have come to the ground at once, 
only half-hanged. Then he would think 
that he would have one more dinner—a 
dinner that he could order for himself with- 
out Mrs. Milverton’s well-meant but half- 
instructed interference ; and there I should 
find him enjoying one of his favourite 
dishes, at the production of which he would 
have assisted. 

But stay, one thing I have forgotten. I 
have shown how he would win over the 
ladies, and Cranmer, and Sandy, but there 
still remain Sir Arthurand Milverton. They 
would make something of a fight. But they 
have no sound basis of animal spirits to go 
upon; and melancholy, steadily applied, 
conquers everything but animal spirits. I 
am the only pidce de resistance, to use one of 
his own favourite phrases, which would not 
be devoured by him. Take care of me—I 
am your safeguard against him. He is in 
immense force to-day. I am sure something 
very unfortunate for the human race must 
have happened somewhere, and that he has 
& mesmeric consciousness of it. But hush ! 
Don’t you perceive the room shake a little ? 
His Ponderosity has entered the hall, and 
here he comes. 


[Enter Mr. Mauleverer.] 

Mawuleverer. I am sorry, Mrs. Milverton, 
to be so late. 

Mrs. Milverton. I have kept these warm 
for you at the fire, Mr. Mauleverer. 

Lady Ellesmere. And so, Mr. Mauleverer, 
you have been telling my husband that I am 
more of a plague than a pleasure to him ? 

Mauleverer, I, Lady Ellesmere? I never 
said anything of the kind. Something, I 
believe, I did say about women in general ; 
but every woman I know is an especial ex- 
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ception to the rule I laid down. How can 
you be so treacherous, Sir John, as to re- 
peat sayings intended only for your own 
discreet ears ? 

Sir Arthur. Do not ask Mauleverer any 
more questions, Lady Ellesmere. Do let the 
poor man have his breakfast in peace. 

I want to ask Ellesmere something about 
his illnesses. I cannot picture him to myself 
as a sick man. 

Lady Ellesmere. He will tell terrible 
things about me, I know. 

Ellesmere. There I am, in bed, unable to 
move, and Lady Ellesmere comes and talks 
to me in this fashion by way of comforting 
me. “TI told you it would be so, John; 
you never take an umbrella, never change 
your damp boots, you will always walk home 
from the House, and you would go out to 
dinner the day before yesterday with that 
under-secretary, who gives such exquisite 
dinners that you are dissatisfied with mine 
for a month afterwards ; and this is the 
result.” Now I call that comforting. There 
is a consoler for you. 

Milverton. Of course, Mildred, I don’t 
believe one tithe part of what he says. I 
have no doubt you are an excellent nurse ; 
but that kind of talk which he describes is 
much affected by our nurses, and certainly 
it is not very consolatory. 

I have often wondered that there is not, 
in any language that I know of, an especial 
word to designate the person who always 
goes back from the present to dwell upon 
the mistakes and errors of the past. We 
have not even any great personage in history 
or fiction to whom we can compare such a 
person. Now, when we want to describe a 
person who is always prophesying evil, we 
liken him, or her, to Cassandra ; but when 
we want to describe the other thing, namely, 
the person who always goes back to the evil 
of the past, saying that this was wrong, and 
that was mistaken, and that everything 
would have been very different if everybody 
had acted differently, and had foreseen the 
event, we have nobody to whom to liken 
him. I suppose, mathematically speaking, 
we must say Cassandra with a minus sign. 

Sir Arthur. Well done, Milverton! You 
have really pointed out a great want in lan- 
guage. Suppose we call him a “back- 
wardiser,” and the process “backwardising !” 

Ellesmere. These are not very pretty 
words, Sir Arthur. I would rather say an 
“‘ afterteller” and “aftertelling,” just as we 
say foreteller aud foretelling. But I was 
going to discourse to you more about illness 
—I think I know a great deal about it, and 
what I can say would be worth a Jew’s ran- 
som if people would only attend to it. 
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You hear of people dying of this disease, 
or of that disease, but what they really do 
die of, is of questions. I believe I have a 
pretty strong will—some people would say it 
amounts to wilfulness ; but when I am un- 
well I lose all strength of will, and cannot 
bear to be bothered with questions. “ Will 
you have your gruel made of grits or of 
barley? Will you have your vapour bath 
now ? When will you take your medicine ?” 
These weighty questions—and they are 
weighty to the poor sick man—thoroughly 
overcome me. 

Now I am quite serious. An invalid 
ought to be treated mentally and morally as 
he is physically, namely, with gentleness, 
yet with perfect firmness. Don’t give him 
any choice about anything: don’t burden his 
mind with decision : remove from him all 
responsibility, which is so fatiguing a thing. 
T have no doubt that the excellent Miss 
Nightingale has said all this in her way, but 
I venture to say it in mine. A person in 
health can hardly have a conception of the 
helpless irritability of a real invalid. The 
most difficult case does not disturb my 
equanimity when I am well ; but when I 
am ill, the question of grits or barley is an 
overpowering one, and raises the pulse seven 
beats at least. 

Lady Ellesmere. You may imagine what 
a monster of impatience he must be when 
he is ill. 

Sir Arthur. His words, though, are the 
words of wisdom, Lady Ellesmere. I have 
no doubt that a judicious moral treatment 
of the sick has saved many a life. 


By this time, Mr. Mauleverer had 
finished his breakfast, the ladies rose, 
and our conversation this morning was 
ended. 


Sir Robert Walpole said that every 
man has his price. My small experience 
of the world does not enable me to 
confirm, or to contradict, this maxim ; 
but I begin to suspect that every author 
has his vanity. I did think that my 
master was free from this foible. He 
never cares to hear what is said about 
his writings, except for business pur- 
poses,—that is, to meet an objection or 
to remedy an error, or to explain some- 
thing that he finds is not understood ; 
he would give away to anybody his 
most cherished ideas—ideas he had 
toiled over to bring into shape; and he 
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even dislikes to have his name connected 
with anything he has done. To-day, how- 
ever, or rather this evening, I could see 
that the author’s vanity was not extinct 
in him, and that he was thoroughly 
pleased and flattered by a person not 
much given to please and flatter— 
namely, Sir John Ellesmere. 

This circumstance is what gives the 
following conversation especial interest 
to me, though perhaps in itself it was 
not the least interesting we have had. 

Mr. Mauleverer, who has studied 
astronomy very carefully, expressed a 
wish that we should come out in the 
evening upon the lake that has been 
before described, whence we could look 
at the stars, and see something which 
he was anxious to point out tous. We 
agreed to dine very early; to go and 
see what Mr. Mauleverer was to show 
us ; and then to return for our reading 
of Realmah. 

Oddly enough, after we had got into 
the boat, the conversation did not at 
first turn upon any grand or elevating 
subject, but was merely a continuation 
of a conversation that had commenced 
at dinner, upon a very common-place 
subject, namely hospitality, I cannot 
give all the conversation in detail; but 
I remember the main points. 

Mr. Cranmer maintained that the 
mode of reception of a guest was the 
most important thing. Mr. Milverton 
said that the chief point for a host to 
think of was, that his guests were not 
at home—that they were, to use a 
French expression, desorientés, whereas 
he was perfectly aware of the points 
of the compass. He (Mr. Milverton) 
therefore maintained that the host 
must attend to all manner of little 
things connected with the comfort of his 
guests ; take an interest in their comings 
and goings; and especially watch that 
they are well attended to when they 
ring their bells. He maintained that 
dinner was, comparatively, an unim- 
portant thing, that we were always too 
well fed everywhere ; from which propo- 


sition Mr. Mauleverer expressed, in the 


most emphatic manner, his entire dissent. 
Sir Arthur said that the Prime 
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Minister! was a perfect host, because 
he attended to these little things which 
Mr. Milverton had spoken of; would 
éven, in the midst of his arduous duties, 
study Bradshaw for the benefit of his 
guests, carefully provide the means of 
transit for them, take care to have early 
breakfasts for them if they were going 
anywhere at an irrational time in the 
morning ; and, in short, be even a little 
fussy in looking after all manner of 
comforts and conveniences for them. 
But how one valued this thoughtful 
kindness from such a man ! 

From this point I remember how the 
conversation went :— 


Sir Arthur. Some time ago I went into 
a part of the country which is celebrated 
for its romantic scenery. Our friend J ; 
—whom we used to know and to like at 
college, Milverton—invited me to his place, 
and I accepted the invitation. The morning 
after I arrived at his house I felt very 
unwell. Now the first thing when you are 
unwell is to get a fire made in your room. 
I rang the bell early : it was answered by a 
rather clownish, but not unintelligent-looking 
young fellow. 

“ Light me a fire, please.” 

“A fire?” said he, and looked despond- 
ingly at me, and then at the fireplace. 

“ Yes; I must have a fire: I don’t feel 
well.” 

Then he set to work to light the fire, 
taking great pains with his work. 

In a few moments the fire began to 
smoke furiously. 

I jumped up in bed, and remarked, not 
in the mildest terms, that “ it smoked.” 

“ Yes, I knowed she ’ud : she almost allus 
does. She’s smoked this twenty year, as 
I’ve heard say.” 

The door was put open ; but “she” was one 
of those vicious chimnies which do not care 
a bit whether doors are open or not. 

“ Have you got such a thing as a pair of 
bellows ?” 

“No, we han’t got such a thing as 
bellusses.” And then the good-natured 
youth lay down on the floor, and performed 
the part of a bellows with a goodwill and 
a vigour that it was astonishing to behold. 

By the way, I may remark that our friend 
J—— is not a poor man. He has a mag- 
nificent collection of gems and medals ; and 
household gods of every variety of strange 
hideousness adorned every disposable corner 





1 It was Lord Palmerston. 
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of his dwelling. I really mean “ household 
gods”—Roman, Chinese, Peruvian, Mexi- 
can, Japanese. These quaint little monsters 
(J has no children) were doted upon by 
himself and Mrs. J——. 

The boy went on puffing and blowing. 

“ Goethe was quite wrong,” I remarked, 
thinking aloud for myself. 

“ Were he, sir? I dare say he were,” 
replied the youth, looking up for a moment. 
“ Master’s allus complaining of them people 
at the Bald-faced Stag.” This was the inn I 
had taken horses from to come on to J "8. 

“ Yes,” I continued ; “he said, ‘ Always 
take care of the Beautiful, for the Useful 
will take care of itself” Iwould say, ‘Always 
take care of the Useful ; for the Beautiful 
will take care of itself?” 

Mauleverer. And it does not much 
matter whether it does or not. 

Sir Arthur. And the youth said, “ Eh, 
dear, the gentleman didn’t know no better, 
I suppose.” But whether my puffing friend 
understood the question, and really sided 
with me, or whether he agreed with me 
from complaisance, I am to this day in 
doubt. 

Milverton. Goethe is as right as possible. 

Ellesmere. Sir Arthur is certainly very 
unjust in this instance. It is not the 
Beautiful but the Curious and the Grotesque 
that J cared for. 

Milverton. Of course. 

Ellesmere. And Sir Arthur’s error was 
in visiting a collector. Collectors are a 
race of men by themselves. They are the 
most dangerous form of misers—I mean 
dangerous to live with. They are very 
useful fellows, I admit. But my reply to 
any invitation on their part would run as 
follows :—“ Sir John Ellesmere presents his 
compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Collector, 
and regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents his having the pleasure of accept- 
ing their kind invitation.” 

Mauleverer. You have both set upon 
Sir Arthur, and have treated him very 
hardly, I think. His remark was one of 
general application ; and, just because he 
happened to mention that this J was a 
collector of little household monsters, you 
have directed your attack upon this point— 
ignoring the fact, as I say, that Sir Arthur’s 
remark was of a most general character. I 
think the story a very valuable one. Bellows 
absent, gems present ; smoky chimney suf- 
fered to exist ; comfort of guests utterly 
neglected, but “ household gods ” affronting 
you everywhere. That is the way to put it. 

Ellesmere. I maintain that the great 
duty of a host is not to be a bore, and not 
to show people anything which he may 
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fancy they might like to see. Indeed I 
have come to the conclusion that the host, 
to be a perfect host, should be blind and a 
cripple—I even think it would be better 
that this perfect host should have an im- 
pediment in his speech, and be slightly 
paralytic. 

No one would agree with this in- 
human proposition. 


Ellesmere. Oh! you think me a monster ! 

We are all to tell our sad experiences of 
what is fondly called hospitality ; so hear 
one of mine. 

I was once invited by a host whom I 
thought to be perfection. He was very 
learned: he was very witty: he was par- 
tially blind: and always either in a fit of 
the gout, or threatened by a fit of it. “ Here 
is the man for me,” I said. “I will accept 
his invitation. We shall only see him at 
dinner, when he will be most agreeable.” I 
went to his house. The next morning after 
my arrival, to my utter amazement, he 
ordered horses for all of us, and took us to 
see some drainage works on his estate. 
There were 27 degrees of frost that day. 
As we sat on our horses, surveying the 
common process of draining,—about which 
I thought I knew something, and did not 
want to know any more,—we were nearly 
statuefied. As the old women say, you 
might have knocked me down with a 
feather; for hands, arms, feet, and legs 
were entirely without life. As we rode 
back, I could not help saying, “ My dear 
sir, don’t take me indoors, I am entirely 
frozen; just throw me into your ice-house. 
I shall be very useful there next June.” I 
don’t believe he felt the reproof. 

Now look at Milverton: perhaps he is 
the best host in this kingdom. I have never 
met with his equal. He complains of 
fatigue if he walks with you more than 200 
yards: he is ever anxious to be back at his 
work again; he will “almost allus” leave 
you alone, if you will leave him alone. 
Considered as a host, he is a beautiful 
creature—unrivalled. But I would not trust 
even him. 

I maintain my first proposition, that a 
man to be a perfect host should have nothing 
to show you, or, if he has, he should be too 
ill to be able to show it. 


Mr. Cranmer then astonished us all 
by maintaining that the one great thing 
to ensure happiness in any assemblage 
of people was, that they should like 
one another (that one uncongenial person 
could neutralize ten congenial people), 


and that all social happiness consisted 
in the amount of affection and esteem 
that pervaded the society—that you did 
not care what rude things a man said to 
you of whose regard you were really 
sure, and so conversation might be free, 
frank, bold, and yet not offensive. It 
was the main point in hospitality to 
bring congenial people together. 

After this the conversation changed, 
and Mr. Mauleverer pointed out to us 
the phenomena in the aspect of the 
heavens that he had wished us to come 
and see. I cannot give an account of 
what he said, for I did not understand it. 


Sir Arthur. What an awful thing it 
would be to behold the conflagration of a 
star! Such a thing has occurred recently, 
has it not, Mauleverer ? 

Mr. Mauleverer. Yes. 

Milverton. There are two things that 
appal me whenever I consider them. One 
is, the immense amount of complicated 
misery which any one human soul can endure 
without going mad. 

Ellesmere. And the second is ? 

Milverton. The idea of illimitable space 
that is to be derived from the contemplation 
of these innumerable worlds around us. 

I don’t know whether you remember a 
theory I once propounded to some of you, 
that the stars are as close to one another 
(relatively speaking) as the ultimate atoms 
of the wood in this boat; and that to the 
vision that could embrace such a scene, the 
heavenly bodies would appear to be solid 
bodies, or, perhaps, one solid body. 

Ellesmere. That is an idea in respect to 
which I would rather not pledge myself to 
say anything. 

Milverton. Well, then, I imagine that 
all matter is in motion ; that the motion is 
analogous to that of the heavenly bodies ; 
and that chemical combination is merely a 
disturbance and re-formation of the orbits 
of the ultimate atoms of matter. 

Mauleverer. In fact, that all chemistry 
is but astronomy? 

Ellesmere. I hope your theories may be 
true for this reason: that we should then 
only have to learn one science instead of 
two, which would be a great convenience to 
half-educated persons, such as I am. 

Sir Arthur. I like to dwell upon the 
moral aspect of such a scene as this. The 
contemplation of these innumerable worlds 
really ought to make us a little less fussy 
and tiresome about our own small affairs. 


If I had to comfort a disappointed man, 
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or to soothe an angry man, or to console a 
bereaved man, I should like to have him in 
the open-air to talk to, on a starry moonlit 
- night. 

I think I should have far more chance of 
prevailing with him if I could direct his 
attention occasionally to the stars. I wonder 
more use has not been made of this situation 
in the drama, and in fiction generally. 

Ellesmere. Well, you see, in these 
northern climes, when one has any great 
business to transact,—a murder to plan, a 
ministry to upset, a rival in love to circum- 
vent, a large sum of money to get,—one 
likes to be in a comfortable, warm room, if 
possible with a fire, and not to be amongst 
gnats and insects (how they do plague one 
now !) staring up at these heavenly. bodies 
about which we know next to nothing, and 
the contemplation of which does not make 
us practical and business-like. 

Mr. Mauleverer. As we drove down here, 
we passed the telegraph wires. I saw a 
sparrow comfortably perched upon one of 
these wires ; and I said to myself, “As much 
as that sparrow knows of the urgent haste, 
and the sorrow, and the suffering, which are 
expressed in the messages that are passing 
under its claws which do not perceive the 
slightest tremulousness as the messages 
speed on, so much does the poor human 
being know of what is being transacted in 
this universe, and of what it all means.” 
And while I was thinking this thought, 
Mr. Sparrow chirped an affectionate little 
chirp, and Mrs. Sparrow came and perched 
beside him; and they doubtless thought 
that they were the masters of the situation, 
and the lord and lady of the whole scene. 

Ellesmere. Just as Mrs. Milverton believes 
that the wild theories that Milverton has 
just put forward, are in exact accordance 
with scientific truth and wisdom. 

It would be an amusing thing (if one 
dared to think of amusement in a future 
state) to imagine how most of the greatest, 
thinkers will prove to have been utterly 
wrong. 

But let us quit these dangerous themes 
for those which are humbler and safer. 

You said some time ago, Sir Arthur, that 
stars have not been made enough use of in 
the drama and in fiction generally. Have 
vou ever read Alexander Smith’s works ? 
They are really very good, and he makes 
immense use of the stars. But there is an 
obscure author, a friend of mine, who is 
also very fond of making good use of the 
sun and the stars. 

The next thing to being a poet is being a 
person who can remember poetry; and I 
am not sure but that the man who takes 
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the trouble to learn by heart large quantities 
of poetry has not a more poetical soul in 
him than the poet. 

I know it is so in the present case. 

Milverton, Ellesmere’s memory for poetry 
is extraordinary. He can quote you 70 
lines at a time from Pope or Dryden. 

Sir Arthur. Nothing would be more 
appropriate, Sir John, than that, amidst this 
beautiful scene, you should quote poetry 
largely to us. We are coming near the 
swans’ nest too, which would make such 
quotation more suitable. 

Ellesmere. Well, it is from a drama that 
Iam going to quote. There are two lovers 
(of course there are. When shall we ever 
have a good story without these tiresome 
lovers !). The hero tells of his travels: he 
comes to the South :-— 


“The joyous, noisy South, where the perfume 
Of orange-groves pervades the charmed air, 
And overcomes the incense in the temples ; 
And where the yellow rocks uprise from out 
A tideless sea that purples as you gaze, 
And seems like th’ unreal waters of en- 

chantment 
You read of in a magic tale—that might, 
Some potent word pronounced, vanish 
away. 


Then he describes a thing I once saw 
myself somewhere on the Mediterranean, a 
part of the shore where the sand is wholly 
black :— 


“Like crumbled memories of a life 
All spent in sorrow. . .. . 
On which the calm blue ripple, like a lizard 
Up a dark wall, stole softly : then, to Africa 
We sailed, and in the desert drew that breath 
So full, so deep, that ever afterwards 
There is a sense of stifling in grand palaces, 
When we recall our sojourn midst the sand, 
And see again brown camels moored about 
Our tent, and watch the all-pervading sunset— 
One fiery dome—the north, the east, the south, 
Reddening alike, nor leaving to the west 
Alone the duty-task of shining out 
In regal pomp—when the fierce king of day 
Takes leave of all the courtly hemisphere 
At once—a sunset wholly inconceivable 
To those who dwell in pallid Russia.” 


Then, of course, the lady says :— 

“Oh, would I had been with you in that tent.” 
Then comes the starry bit, for the gentle- 

man exclaims :— 

“ And how at the big stars we gazed, and won- 
The ol could e’er be cruel to each other, 


Having that sky to look upon, and all 
That it may mean to interpret.” 
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Then he gives a description of the ruins 
of some provincial amphitheatre, saying 
that, of all he saw, that was the thing which 
haunted his memory most closely :— 


“ Like some fierce, wicked face, seen once in 

a crowd, 

That will obtrude its unblest recollection, 

And will not bide dismissal ; it is this : 

Amidst the hills there lies an oval valley, 

Not shaped by nature, but man’s work—all 
man’s. 

From base to summit curving lines ascend 

Of granite steps.” 


Then there is a description of some of the 
arrangements for the spectators, especially 
for the ladies :— 


“That great provincial dames might sit in 

comfort. 

Four arched and barred recesses, treasure 
caves, 

Contained the hoarded mass of human 
misery 

And bestial suffering chosen to delight 

The pampered multitude pining for blood. 


. 


- . 


See! the Proconsulcomes. . . . . 

The hushed spectators draw a lower breath, 

And wait, with palpitating joy, the rush 

Of beasts which are to tear their fellow- 
men ; 

Or, peevish at some wearisome delay 

Denounce the meanness of patricians now- 
a-days, 

And moralise upon the scarcity 

Of lions, praising much the good old times, 

When gladiators died more freely.” 


Then I suppose there is some stupid love- 
making; but I forget. At any rate the 
gentleman resolves to go on with his story, 
and he does so in these words :— 


“ And now, departed all, 
Proconsuls, lions, gladiators, slaves,— 
A wooden stage, and painted daubs hung out 
Of dancing girls, such as attract the boors 
At festivals, betray the conquering march 
Of a new creed that makes account of men.” 


I suppose it is Verona that the dramatist 
alludes to, where you see a modern boarded 
theatre occupying some portion of the old 
amphitheatre. 

By the way, I saw Verona, in company 
with another friend of mine, named Leonard 
Milverton, and I never saw a man so en- 
tranced with a picture as he was with 
one of those said “daubs.” You could 
not*arouse him from his contemplation 
of it. Now I could always get him away 
from a Titian. I so soon become tired of 
pictures. That reminds me of an omission 


in our talk about hospitality, Should it not 


be set down as one of the greatest breaches 
of hospitality when a man will show you 
his pictures? And there are fiend-like 
hosts who absolutely insist upon showing 
you books of prints, and making you go 
right through them; but such men never 
have my company more than once. 

Well, but I left Milverton contemplating 
this daub. You never saw a man so fasci- 
nated by a work of art. So, quoth I, “ What 
can you see in that thing, Milverton? It 
is only a magnified representation of the 
pictures ‘fast’ men at college in our time 
(I suppose there are no such things now) 
used to have in their rooms of favourite 
dancers.” 

“No,” he said, grasping my arm, and 
looking at me with a fierce seriousness, “ it 
is perhaps the greatest stride that Chris- 
tianity has ever made—from gladiators to 
dancing maidens.” 

Let me give you another passage from 
my drama: it is my favourite, and it will 
delight Mauleverer. In fact, I think he 
will send a 10/. note anonymously to the 
author, as a proof of his entire satisfaction. 
I think he will give me what the vulgar call 
a “ fiver,” for having quoted it. This is 
the passage :— 

“We shall succeed. 

This one injustice may be remedied. 

But then the things that have been—why 
they come 

Upon me now I wot not: hideous deeds 

Long ~~ with the past. The earth may 

smile, 

And deck herself each May, vain thing! with 
flowers, 

And seem forgetful of the cruelties 

Enacted on her ever changing stage, 

Till every spot upon the storied surface 

Is rank with tragic memories.” 


Then he dilates upon the horrors that have 
been perpetrated on this earth. 


“The earth may smile, I say, 
But, like anew-made widow’s mirth, it shocks 
one. 
And she, the earth, should never quit her 
weeds ; 
And should there come a happier race upon 


her, 

Ever there'll be a sighing of the wind, 

A moaning of the sea, to hint to that 

More favoured race what we poor men have 
suffered. 

There must have been a history, they'll say 

To be interpreted by all these sighs 

And moans.” 


Not bad lines, are they, Mrs. Milverton ? 
Mrs. Milverton. I think they are beauti- 
ful, Sir John. 


Sir Arthur (who had evidently an inkling 
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of the authorship). They certainly are, 
Mrs. Milverton. Where is this poem to be 
found ? 


Ellesmere. Trunks or butter, Sir Arthur. 
The linings of old trunks, or the wrappages 
of butter, are to be examined carefully if 
you would recover this charming work. 

Milverton. My dear John, you must 
have had a great liking for the author, or 
you never would have cumbered your me- 
» mory to such an extent with his rubbish. 

Ellesmere. Well, honestly, I did not 
think it was rubbish, though it was written 
by a friend. (Here Ellesmere put his hand 
for a moment on Milverton’s ; and I cer- 
tainly never saw Mr. Milverton look more 

leased.) Moreover, the tyrant of an author 

id hold of me, and made me copy out 
some of the drama for the printers ; and 
that is how I came to know so much of it 
by heart. 

How about the ten pounds, Mauleverer, 
which you were to send to the poor author ? 

Mauleverer. You do not quite under- 
stand me, any of you. I am not disposed 
to indulge in the munificence which Sir 
John has kindly suggested for me, and I 
shall not send that anonymous author ten 
pounds, or give Ellesmere five, because the 
author merely dwells upon cruelties and 
horrors of all kinds committed by men, 
whereas I should have liked him to have 
dwelt upon their littleness and their base- 
ness. 

Ellesmere. My dear Mauleverer, do you 
really think that a poem should be some- 
thing like the proceedings of the Central 
Criminal Court ? 

Sir Arthur. Mauleverer thinks that poetic 
description ennobles, and so disguises, human 
suffering. 

Cranmer. Prose is the proper thing. 
There is nothing of any importance that can 
be described adequately, except in prose. 

Ellesmere. A noble sentiment ! 

Mauleverer. I am very much obliged to 
Sir Arthur for explaining what he thinks I 
mean ; but I decline to accept my kind com- 
mentator’s version of my meaning. 

The poet, as quoted by Ellesmere, has 
just told his story to show the sufferings of 
mankind. I could tell you one to show its 
ineradicable baseness. You think that you 
learned and imaginative men, Sir Arthur, 
are the only persons whose nymphs inform 
them of strange stories; but I have my 
story, too. 

Ellesmere. Pray let us have it. Do not 
be modest, Mauleverer : modesty would 
not sit well upon you. 

Mauleverer. Well, then, you shall have 
it. 


Realmah. 


To a planet, not very far from us, but 
which I shall not mention, because one 
ought to be confidential as regards the 
doings in neighbouring planets, the souls of 
capitalists, men of business, and well-to-do 
people are transferred. Now the law in this 
planet is that these people shall be endowed 
with certain portions of their dear money, 
according to the use, judicious or inju- 
dicious, which they have made of it in this 
world. The form of the endowment is 
this— 

They all have to pass, one by one, in front 
of a colossal statue. It would tax the ut- 
most powers of any mortal to describe this 
statue. I have ever loved statues beyond 
all other works of art, and therefore may be 
permitted to attempt a description of it. 
There have been great statues made even in 
this world. Who has not heard and thought 
of the magnificent Memnon with his un- 
seen lyre trembling into music at the rising 
of the sun? Who, that has seen it, has not 
been awed by the Sphinx, cruellest of 
maidens, daughter of Chimera, propound- 
ing riddles harder to understand than her 
own mixed nature of lioness and woman ? 
Need I dwell upon the god-like grandeur of 
Michael Angelo’s Jupiter? And, to come 
down to the statues of ordinary life, who 
that at night, alone, has paced up and down 
long galleries enriched with statues, has not 
felt that these statues have spoken awful 
words to his soul? Perhaps there has been a 
row of mighty wicked Roman emperors ; 
and Neros, Caligulas, and Domitians have 
frankly acknowledged their colossal wicked- 
nesses to the horror-stricken mortal contem- 
plating them. 

But all these, the works of men, sink 
into insignificance when compared with the 
statue which, with humility and fear, I 
venture to describe. 

It was golden: not that it was of gold, 
but that it produced in your mind the idea 
of gold. Its robes were of jasper, onyx, and 
opal : not that these earthly materials were 
there, but that it produced the ideas of them 
in your mind. But the transcendent quality 
about this statue was this—that you were 
fully conscious that it was alive, and yet 
that it was a statue. Its face was down- 
cast ; its attitude bending; it held its 
clasped hands in front of it, the elbows rest- 
ing on its curule chair. Neither anger nor 
pity, nor joy, nor sorrow, were imprinted on 
its countenance, but only intense thought. 
It did not give you the idea of a Being petri- 
fied into a statue, nor as if any hands had 
wrought at it and fashioned it. It seemed 
only as if supreme thought and judgment 
had taken form. 
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One by one those who had been mortal 
defiled before it, and its ministers awarded 
ifts according to the dread thoughts of the 
Btatue, which they alone could interpret. I 
need hardly say how different its judgments 
were from those which Fortune had pro- 
nounced in this world. The struggling man, 
who had hardly known how to keep soul 
and body together here, but who had a great 
heart that might be trusted, found himself, 
to use a French phrase, “at the head of” large 
revenues, while he who had been a mil- 
lionaire here, found himself condemned to 
live upon the merest pittance. Not that it 
was always so, for envy had dwarfed the 
just receptiveness of some poor men for 
money, while there were men who had been 
rich in this world, and remained rich in my 
planet too, because they had been great in 
soul, as well as abounding in sybstance. 

The curious thing was that all went away, 
if not satisfied, at least unmurmuring, and 
supremely convinced of the absolute justice 
of the Statue’s awards. I noticed one man 
who had possessed three millions of money 
while he was on earth, of which sum it could 
not be said he had used one hundred wisely 
or usefully, and he went away, not joyfully, 
but unmurmuringly, when he was awarded 
by the ministers of the Statue one ducat 
per week. 

But now comes the strangest thing. I 
could not help watching this man, whom I 
had known in life, to ascertain what would 
be his social state in his new sphere. Strange 
to say, other men were willing to partake 
their fortunes with him, though there were 
many more deserving than he. But men 
liked to be seen walking and talking with this 
man, for they said, “ He was once so rich— 
so very rich—in the other world ; and it is 
still a credit and an honour to be acquainted 
with him.” Such is the ineffable, ineradicable 
baseness of mankind. 

Ellesmere. Has not the air suddenly be- 
come chilly, or is it that Mauleverer talks 
chilliness into our blood ? 

It does not seem to have entered into 
Mauleverer’s head that men might naturally 
feel some pity for this quondam rich man ; 
but, upon the whole, the story has a very 
pretty moral to it—very superior, Sir 
Arthur, to what can be found in Milver- 
ton’s fables or mine, or even in yours. 


The boat was now rowed to the shore : 
we took a last look at the beautiful re- 
flection of the moon and stars in the 
still water, and were then driven home 
to Worth-Ashton. 

After dinner, the reading commenced, 
and was as follows :— 


THE STORY OF REALMAH. 
CHAP. XVI. 
REALMAH’S FAILURE. 


No doubt the Romans were a great 
people. Their tombs, temples, columns, 
roads, bridges, and aqueducts attest that. 
The world (as far as it was then known) 
conquered by them attests that; nor 
less the splendid reconquest of the bar- 
barians by Roman laws, manners, and 
customs ; and of the barbarian tongues 
by the Latin language. 

But, though masters of the world, 
they were not perfect men of the world, 
else, amid the innumerable divinities 
they worshipped, they would not have 
omitted the great goddess Stupidity. 
They could worship a goddess, the pro- 
tectress of sewers; they had even a 
goddess who took charge of such humble 
things as lime-kilns; but to her who 
rules the world, and before whom For- 
tune herself gives way, they raised no 
altars and burnt no incense. 

There are people, even in modern 
times, who are as remiss as the Romans 
were in appreciating the power of this 
great authority amongst the sons of men. 
But the anxious father if wise, and the 
fond mother if foreseeing, would not pray 
that their child should be clever; but that 
all the loveliness and strength of stupi- 
dity might encircle him, like a halo, from 
his cradle to his grave. 

A better word than stupidity might 
be found. It is not so much the stupid 
man as the limited man, the man of 
routine, the man who does not indulge 
in ideas, who does not believe much in 
anything or anybody, who will have an 
easy and a'happy life. For want, how- 
ever, of a better word, we must accept 
the word stupidity ; and I say again, it 
derogates much from the sagacity of the 
Romans to find that they had no god- 
dess named Stupidity. The only way 
of accounting for this oversight is, that 


‘ the Romans, finding that all men favoured 


what was stupid, thought that they need 
not have any particular goddess to pro- 
tect a thing like stupidity, which is as 
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strong, as universal, and as prevailing 
as the circumambient air. 

It cannot be said that all modern 
men have been as unobservant as the 
Romans in this respect. Did not the 
first Napoleon cherish a just dislike 
of ideologists, as he called them, the 
men whom stupidity would least have 
favoured? And did Schiller ever write 
anything with more force and wisdom 
in it, than when he said— 

“ Against stupidity, the gods themselves are 
powerless” ? 

Our poor hero, Realmah, possessed by 
an idea, was now to learn what potency 
there is in that great divinity whose 
claims we have been advocating. 

The people of the town of Abibah 
were much disappointed at the conduct 
of Realmah after his escape from Abina- 
manche. They expected that he would 
be a frequent speaker in their public 
assemblies ; that he would take a lead- 
ing part in the conduct of the war 
which was to be waged against the 
Phelatahs ; and, in short, that he would 
be an active, energetic, public man. 
He was nothing of the kind. All they 
heard of him was, that he lived a life 
in the woods, accompanied by one of 
his foster-brothers, by some of his per- 
sonal followers, and by fishermen belong- 
ing to the tribe of his Ainah. 

But never since their life as a nation 
began had there been a man who 
worked so devotedly for them as Real- 
mah was working at this present time. 

It is necessary to go back a little in 
the narrative, in order to understand 
what was the nature of Realmah’s work. 
While he was in prison in the town of 
Abinamanche, there was one visitor who 
passed a great deal of time with the 
young man ; and, strange to say, it was 
the ambassador whose projects he had 
defeated, and who might have been 
expected to be his bitterest enemy. 
But this ambassador, whose name was 
Koorali, appreciated thoroughly the 
subtle intellect that had vanquished 
him. Almost in the words of Ossian, 
he said to himself, “I love a foe so 
great. His soul is bright. His arm 
is strong. His battles are full of fame. 
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But the little soul is a vapour that 
hovers round the marshy lake. It never 
rises on the green hill, lest the winds 
should meet it there.” 

It will be remembered that, in the 
account of Realmah’s escape, it was 
mentioned that he was always bound 
at night. Koorali generally paid a visit 
to Realmah at that time in the morning 
when these bonds were taken off. 
Sometimes he anticipated that time ; 
and, by his own authority, caused the 
bonds to be taken off earlier than they 
otherwise would have been. A similar 
kindness he showed in providing that 
Realmah should be well cared for, and 
kindly treated by his guards. In fact, 
Koorali did everything that he could to 
oblige and gratify the prisoner. 

Realmah, however, for a long time 
distrusted him. The conversations be- 
tween Koorali and Realmah were mainly 
directed by the former to one topic, 
namely, the apprehended invasion of 
the Northmen; and Realmah at last 
perceived that this was the subject 
which Koorali had most at heart, and 
that he came to him for present sym- 
pathy, and possibly for future aid. 

One day that Koorali had been more 
than usually communicative, he conveyed 
to Realmah in a few words the whole 
extent of his fears and projects. 

He said, “ We are all slaves, your 
people as well as mine, if these people 
of the North come down upon us. 
They have swords which cut through 
ours as ours do through our children’s, 
and javelins against which it is useless 
to hold up our puny shields. 

“T never believed in allies. There 
was the alliance we made with the 
Maranahs against the Koolmen. What 
happened? We conquered the Kool- 
men; and the very next summer, it 
was over the country of the Koolmen 
that the Maranahs, fearing no resist- 
ance, marched to attack us. Honest 
and useful alliances are almost impos- 
sible things with us. I own I sought 
to subjugate you for a time, in order 
to save us all from the otherwise irre- 
sistible enemy. It might have been 
better to confide in you; but who 
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readily makes confidences after he has 
seen three twenty harvests grow ripe, 
and whiten in the sun ?” 

Such was the substance of Koorali’s 
conversation with the prisoner. Real- 
mah, left in solitude, had little else to 
think of but these strange discourses. 
“What are these weapons of the men 
of the North?” he said to himself. 
“Can wood be hardened? No. Can earth 
be hardened? No; we bake this earth, 
but it only becomes brittle.” He pon- 
dered over these ideas night after night. 

The confinement of a prison creates 
sleeplessness. His guards, to while 
away the time, sang songs. One of the 
songs they sang was a drinking song, 
and ran thus— 

** All joys to enhance, 
With song and with dance 
The flower-dew we cull.” 
The air reminded him of another song 


which he had known as a child :— 


“ Your heart’s desire 
By stone and fire 
Will surely beam brightly upon you ; 
By and stone 
The victory’s won, 

And your foes lie bleoling beneath you.” 
This poor doggrel had been the song of 
some furious old woman of the tribe of 
the Sheviri, who had lost her only son 
in battle, and whose fury had always 
been held by her tribe to be prophetic. 

Amongst all nations, and during all 
periods of the world’s history, there 
have been tacit agreements in regard 
to certain things which, it is universally 
held, are not right to be done in war. 
At the present time we do not think 
it right to poison wells: we should 
think it very base to endeavour to in- 
troduce disease into the enemy’s camp. 
Now among these dwellers in lake 
cities, which, for the most part, were 
built of wood, it was a point of honour 
in warfare not to make use of fire as 
a means of destroying the enemy’s habi- 
tations. I cannot but conjecture that 
the words of the prophetess meant that 
no reserve of this kind was to be main- 
tained, but that all means of destruction 
were to be employed against those 
wicked people who had slain her son. 

No. 101.—vot, xvu. 


But see the irony of life—those few 
frantic words may have been the means 
of altering the condition of nations in 
that period of the earth’s history. Real- 
mah, as by a sort of inspiration, said at 
once to himself, “That is it—the pro- 
phetess is right. Have I not noticed 
masses of stone, or metal, or whatever 
they may be, which I am sure must 
have been burnt? Nor I alone. What 
do we call them but heavenly missiles, 
things which we suppose have been 
hurled from the upper air by beings 
superior to ourselves, in their dread 
wars? and have I not noticed, too, that 
there are stones which seem half-burnt 
to me? A melted stone it is which 
gives the North its power.” 

It is a dreadful thing to be driven 
by a great idea. The man who is so 
driven is never alone. The image of 
his goading thought sits beside him ; 
walks hand-in-hand with him; leans 
over him to remind him of its presence, 
in the hours of his utmost joy; and, 
even in his slumbers, takes care that 
he shall not forget its august and over- 
powering companionship. Better be 
the swineherd who, after his day’s toil, 
eats his meal in peace, and goes to rest 
unthinkingly, than the man over whom 
broods the ever-present image of a great 
idea ; who is impatient of all thought, 
of all joy, of all sorrow, of all rest, that 
may interfere with the embodiment of 
that idea, which will for ever haunt 
him like a ghost until it is laid and 
quieted by being brought into action, 
and thus transformed into a living 
creature, to do its destined work hence- 
forth amongst the sons of men. 

It needs but little more to say why 
Realmah withdrew himself from the 
haunts of his fellow-men. Day after 
day he and his followers collected stones 
of various kinds, which they placed 
together in heaps, putting like with 
like, and choosing only those of which 
the properties were unknown to them. 
Of course they were well acquainted 


. with every kind of stone that could be 


worked into stone implements. 
The inhabitants of Abibah were sub- 
ject not only to the spiritual influence 
DD 
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of their priests, but to those earlier 
spiritual influences which take the form 
ot wizardry and witchcraft. As may 
be imagined, there was a constant feud 
between the priests and the wizards— 
some such feud as exists in all ages 
between the established person in any 
art or science and the interloper. The 
common people, however, preferred to 
have dealings with the wizards and the 
witches rather than the priests. 

Now there was a wise woman in 
Abibah of great renown, whose name 
was Potochee ; and when Realmah 
found that the spirits of his followers 
were flagging, as they soon did, he re- 
solved to have recourse to Potochee, 
thinking that by judicious gifts he 
would be sure to command her influ- 
ence in his favour. 

To the dismay of the Varnah he took 
away some of their household treasures 
and presented them to Potochee, taking 
eare at the same time to say that he 
might have occasion shortly to consult 
her wisdom in regard to a diffieult en- 
terprise, of the good results of which he 
himself had no doubt whatever. 

It is the business of pecple who 
pretend to supernatural wisdom to 
make themselves very well acquainted 
with the affairs of this world ; and, for 
many weeks past, there was not a person 
in Abibah, except the Ainah, who was 
so thoroughly acquainted with Real- 
mah’s hopes and prospects as the Poto- 
chee. And she hated him. 

With that keen imstinet that belongs 
to women, she knew as well as possible 
that Realmah despised her arts and her 
pretensions ; that he was merely seeking 
to make use of her for a purpose; and 
that the general enlightenment which 
this young man would develop if he 
could. was essentially hostile to witches 
and to wizards. She resolved that he 
should have a killing answer to his 
inquiry. When, therefore, in the pre- 
sence of his foster-brother and some 
of his principal workmen, Realmah 
demanded of Potochee whether the en- 
terprise he had in hand would be suc- 
cessful, she said, that of late the moon 
and the stars, and the ripples on the 
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waters, had all given forth significant 
omens of a malignant nature. She 
would, however, make further inqui- 
ries. Did his enterprise relate to any 
one of the principal elements? Was 
it an enterprise of air, of water, or of 
earth? Realmah replied, of earth. Then 
Potochee made her incantations, and 
burnt her sweet-smelling herbs, and sat 
silent for a time wrapped in profound 
meditation. At last she spoke, and 
said it was not for her to say sweet and 
pleasant things when superior powers 
spoke otherwise. If it was an en- 
terprise of earth that he was engaged 
in, it was her duty to tell him that she 
eould hear, though he could not, the 
mocking laugh of the demons of the 
earth, who sought to bring him and his 
deluded followers down tu them. Had 
they not noticed the blue flame which 
the incense had sent forth ; and was it 
ever known that good fortune followed 
that fatal colour? ‘“ Abstain, abstain,” 
she exclaimed ; “fly, while yet you may, 
from the delusions that beset you.” 

And Realmah withdrew from her 
presence—his followers dismayed and 
terrified, and he himself mortified to 
the uttermost, and regretting that he 
had not been more profuse in his gifts. 

Thus Realmah remained alone in the 
world, supported only by his own pro- 
found conviction of the truth, by his 
own determined tenacity of purpose, 
and by the unbounded belief in him, 
and ineffable affection for him, of his 
slave-wife, the Ainah. 

The malicious prophecy of Potochee 
did not fail to exercise the evil influence 
that might have been expected over 
the followers of Realmah. The day 
after the utterance of her prophecy 
Realmah went with a heavy heart to 
the scene of his daily labours. His 
forebodings were verified. Not one of 
his followers was to be seen. He wan- 
dered disconsolately hither and thither ; 
but noone made his appearance. Real- 
mah was standing at the side of a pit 
in which had been placed the stones 
that he had thought most likely to yield 
metal. The other stones had been col- 
lected in heaps; but these, as most 
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precious, had been buried in a pit; and 
at the end of each day’s labours had 
been covered with leaves. These leaves 
he had removed, and he was gazing 
into the pit when the Ainah arrived, 
bringing his usual mid-day meal. 
She stood opposite to him, looking up 
into his face, and was glad to perceive 
—for she knew every shade in that coun- 
tenance full well—that he was more 
angry than sorrowful. Now anger, as 
the Ainah knew, was a thing much 
easier to deal with than sorrow, espe- 
cially in such a nature as Realmah’s, 
which was inclined to humorousness— 
he being one of those persons whom 
you can generally cause to perceive the 
absurdity of their passions. 

“The boundless idiots!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“The unwise man who trusted to a 
witch,” said the Ainah, smiling. 

“The abominable hag!” exclaimed 
Realmah. 

“The poor dear Varnah and her 
pipkins,” replied the Ainah. 

“And her fan of feathers,” said 
Realmah. 

“ And her red cloth.” 

“ And her jade knife.” 

“And her two mats which,” replied 
the Ainah, “we were kept so many 
weary winter hours to work at.” 

And then they burst into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, making the wood 
re-echo with their merriment. 

Both Realmah and the Ainah were 
attached to the Varnah, and fully re- 
cognised her merits; but it struck them 
as a thing unspeakably ludicrous, if 
the Varnah could but know that her 
cherished possessions, which she loved 
so Searly, had been used in vain to pro- 
pitiate a witch, and induce her to give a 
favourable prophecy as regarded the 
result of endeavouring to melt what the 
Varnah would have called some useless 
stones. The poor Varnah had thought, 
when this property was carried away 
from her by Realmah, that it was for 


some politic reason, for she had great 


faith in his policy, though not in his 
common-sense, and that they had been 
taken from her—only to return, as she 


hoped, in the shape of more magnifi- 
cent presents. 

After they had indulged in their 
laughter, the Ainah drew Realmah away, 
and, sitting down not far from their 
much-prized pit, said many things to 
him cheering and encouraging. 

They talked over their plans for re- 
covering the services of their followers, 
and afterwards spoke upon higher and 
happier themes—of their great love for 
one another, and their confidence in 
each other. 

I am afraid that the Ainah was not 
so unhappy as she should have been at 
the temporary check to Realmah’s enter- 
prise, for it gave her one more day to 
be alone with him—the last she ever 
had. 

In the course of that evening, and 
early the next morning, she was very 
busy with her tribe. She could tell 
them in how many cases Potochee’s 
forebodings had failed; she pointed 
out that Realmah’s answer to the witch 
had not been quite correct, for was it 
not an enterprise in which flame was 
more concerned than earth? She held 
out to them what great things Realmah 
could do for their tribe, if he became a 
powerful chief; and that whether he 
failed or not in this enterprise he would 
be equally grateful to them. It might 
be a young man’s folly, she said ; but 
he would never be satisfied until it was 
proved to be a folly. And then he 
would be himself again ; wise in council, 
dexterous in war, and, above all things, 
a lover of the poor and despised tribe 
of fishermen. 

She did not prevail with all those 
who had hitherto been employed; but 
she did with some of them, and she 
enlisted new recruits. 

Realmah, too, was not idle. He was 
one of those men whose personal in- 
fluence is very great. No man was 
quite the same, after having had an 
earnest conversation with Realmah, as 
he had been before. 

Realmah’s foster-brother was a timid, 
superstitious man ; but, after being well 
talked to by the young chief, he was 
prepared to endure whatever evil fate 
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the demons of the earth were ready to 
inflict upon him. Besides, whatever 
happened to him, it would be in com- 
pany with his dear Realmah ; and to be 
with Realmah was the greatest happi- 
ness of this faithful friend and follower. 

On the morrow there was as numerous 
a band of workmen as there had been 
before: and they worked apparently 
with good-will. This, however, did not 
last. The malign influence of Potochee 
was always hovering over these super- 
stitious men. A general carelessness 
pervaded the work. The stones were not 
kept distinct. Great effort was not made 
to find them in distant places. .The 
firewood was chosen carelessly. Indeed, 
throughout the whole work, that spirit 
of indifference prevailed which is the 
sure consequence of anticipated failure. 
Still the work, though done in a very 
slovenly manner, was not abruptly 
broken off by any further desertion on 
the part of Realmah’s followers. 

The Ainah continued to meet Realmah 
almost daily in the woods. She was 
commissioned by the Varnah to bring 
him his food, and she assisted him in 
giving directions to his people to collect 
the mast from the locasta-tree, and the 
firewood, which made an excuse in his 
home for their wanderings. There, too, 
they gave utterance to their fervid love. 
There she heard, day by day, of his 
disappointments, and, notwithstanding 
these, of his undaunted hope. 

Each day her wanderings became 
more difficult to her, for the sufferings 
and privations she had undergone during 
her escape with him had implanted the 
seeds of fatal disease ; and the Ainah, 
though Realmah knew it not, was dying. 
Ever intent upon his object, and exert- 
ing himself more and more to counteract 
the lukewarmness of his followers, Real- 
mah did not notice the ravages which 
disease was making in his Ainah, or, if 
he did notice them, thought that she, 
like himself, was growing pale and thin 
from anxiety as to the success of their 
enterprise. At last, with great labour, 
he and his men had brought together 
huge heaps of stones, and large quan- 
tities of wood for their fire ; and they 
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awaited now, with anxious hearts, the 
trial and result of their grand experi- 
ment. 

It was a lovely day on which that 
experiment was first tried. Can there be 
anything more beautiful than a wood, 
teeming as it does with infinite forms of 
sheltered life, and yet so quiet, so grave, 
so solemn? The creatures of the wood 
had become accustomed to Realmah and 
his men. It was one of the deep super- 
stitions of Realmah that, if he would 
succeed, no form of life should be hostile 
to him. He carefully avoided all quar- 
rels with his fellow-creatures of whatever 
degree. He laid it down as a rule not 
to injure even the smallest creature that 
makes pretence to life. The maralah, 
a larger kind of squirrel, with a nascent 
wing, played about in the trees above 
his head. The poolmens, a sort of 
rabbit with a sharp claw, that existed 
at that period of the world, frisked to 
and fro. Occasionally a harmless snake 
glided hither and thither, not far from 
those silent working men, with whose 
doings one might almost fancy it had 
become amused and interested. There 
was a tame dog, one of those that do 
not bark, like the prairie dogs of modern 
times, which accompanied the Ainah in 
her wanderings, and looked on at the 
proceedings of the men with even more 
than the usual canine gravity, as if it 
fully understood the whole drift and 
purpose of Realmah and his band of 
followers. 

The experiment was tried, and it was 
not successful. The whole day long 
they plied the fire, and left it burning 
late in the evening. The next morning 
the wood had burnt away; but the 
ironstones (if ironstones they were) re- 
mained unconsumed and unchanged. 

Realmah’s followers had been very 
true to him, and had kept his secret well, 
as long as there was a hope of success ; 
but now that there was failure, they 
could not restrain their gossiping ; and 
all that Realmah had been attempting 
of late, was noised throughout the city 
on the very evening of the day that 
had witnessed his failure. 

To be continued. 
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MOTHER COUNTRY. 


On what is that country 
And where can it be, 
Not mine own country, 
But dearer far to me? 
Yet mine own country, 
If I one day may see 
Its spices and cedars, 
Its gold. and ivory, 


As I lie dreaming 
It rises, that land : 
There rises before me 
Its green golden strand, 
With its bowing cedars 
And its shining sand ; 
It sparkles and flashes 
Like a shaken brand, 


Do angels lean nearer 
While I lie and long? 
I see their soft plumage 
And catch their windy song, 
Like the rise of a high tide 
Sweeping full and strong ; 
I mark the outskirts 
Of their reverend throng. 


Oh what is a king here, 
Or what is a boor? 
Here all starve together, 

All dwarfed and poor ; 
Here Death’s hand knocketh 
At door after door, 

He’ thins the dancers 
From the festal floor, 
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Oh what is a handmaid, 
Or what is a queen? 
All must lie down together 
Where the turf is green, 
The foulest face hidden, 
The fairest not seen ; 
Gone as if never 
They had breathed or been. 


Gone from sweet sunshine 
Underneath the sod, 

Turned from warm flesh and blood 
To senseless clod, 

Gone as if never 
They had toiled or trod, 

Gone out of sight of all 
Except our God. 


Shut into silence 
From the accustomed song, 
Shut into solitude 
From all earth’s throng, 
Run down tho’ swift of foot, 
Thrust down tho’ stror 
Life made an end of 
Seemed it short or long. 


re 
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Life made an end of, 
Life but just begun, 

Life finished yesterday, 
Its: last sand run; 

Life new-born with the morrow, 
Fresh as the sun: 

While done is done for ever ; 
Undone, undone. 


And if that life is life, 
This is but a breath, 
The passage of a dream 
And the shadow of death ; 
But a vain shadow 
If one considereth ; 
Vanity of vanities, 
As the Preacher saith. 


Caristina G. Rossetii. 








“ CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS,” BY THE HON. R. LYTTON. 


WE cannot decide with any certainty 
whether Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Brown- 
ing will be hereafter regarded as the 
representative poet of the present gene- 
ration, but there can be no question 
that the honour will be assigned to 
one of the two. Excellent as are the 
gifts of many of our minor poets, we do 
not think that there is one of them who 
would put forth a claim to be regarded 
as their rival, and certainly no such 
claim could for a moment be substan- 
tiated. The success of some of the minor 
minstrels has been a genuine and well- 
deserved success, but not one of them has 
hitherto laid the foundations of a very 
deep or a very lasting popularity, nor 
has any one of them hitherto succeeded 
in forming a school. 

It would not be easy to arrange, in 
order of merit, the names of those 
living poets who have aimed at some 
thing more than an ephemeral reputa- 
tion, and have earned in future volumes 
of “ Lives of the Poets” a position in- 
finitely more well deserved than that of 
the forgotten Shadwells and Roscom- 
mons about whom Johnson wrote. But 
we must distinguish between poets by 
profession and the more numerous 
band who may be called the poets 
of circumstance. Many of our leading 
writers and thinkers have not been 
wanting in ‘the accomplishment of 
verse.” Grave divines, like Archbishop 
Trench and Mr. Keble, noblemen of 
high distinction in other branches of 
literature, like Lord Lytton and Lord 
Houghton, novelists like Miss Muloch 
or Professor Kingsley, have published 
volumes of poetry containing isolated 
verses and brief lyrics, which have be- 
come household words among the lovers 
of poetry, and which the world will 
not willingly let die. But when we 
quote the names of these writers it is 
not as poets that we frst think of 
them, and we only regard their poetry 


as giving them an additional claim to 
general distinction. But the high and 
tender Muses will accept no partial 
service ; they may drop upon the paths 
of their occasional votaries a bright 
leaf here and there out of their laurel 
crowns, but they place those crowns 
upon the brows of those only who have 
accorded to them an undivided service. 
When we think of our living poets— 
poets whose poetry is their main claim 
to distinction—we should recur more 
naturally to the names of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Mr. 
Buchanan, Miss Ingelow, and Mr. 
Swinburne ; and to these names, every 
one who has a real appreciation of 
poetic promise and has read the 
chief volumes of modern verse, would 
be sure to add that of Owen Meredith, 
a well-known pseudonym which will 
now be replaced by the real name of 
the Hon. Robert Lytton. 

Hitherto Mr. Lytton would not have 
occupied the first place in this little 
knot of his fellow-poets; but in these 
“ Chronicles and Characters,” his latest 
poem, and the first to which he has 
given his own name, he has produced a 
work of wider extent, of steadier pur- 
pose, of loftier thoughts, of more sus- 
tained and varied poetic power than 
any one of their number. If, indeed, 
Mr. Arnold had devoted himself to 
poetry, and made it the purpose of his 
life to cultivate the faculty which he 
possesses, it is possible that he might 
have far surpassed the writers among 
whom we have placed him. But Mr. 
Arnold’s high fame as a poet has been 
already eclipsed by his yet higher fame 
as a critic and essayist, and his influ- 
ence in the latter capacity—in which 
he has no modern equal—has, un- 
doubtedly, transcended his influence in 
the former. Mr. Patmore has never 
equalled the pure and noble strain to 
which we owe the “Angel in the 
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House,” and of late years he has pre- 
served an unbroken silence. Mr. 
Buchanan, in spite of the high pro- 
mise which is given by some of his 
Idylls, has hardly secured for himself 
at present an undisputed position. Miss 
Ingelow has given us some “short 
swallow-flights of song” of the highest 
order, and her poems bear the marks 
of a finished art and subtle tenderness 
which have earned for her first volume 
a popularity almost unprecedented ; but 
her range at present has not been very 
wide, and fine as is her “Story of 
Doom,”—the only ambitious poem 
which she has hitherto undertaken,— 
it does not equal her minor efforts. 
Lastly, what shall we say of Mr. Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne? If the truth 
be spoken, we must painfully and re- 
luctantly admit that his offences against 
morality and virtue exclude him, for 
the present, from that title to high 
poetic rank which his genius would 
otherwise have commanded. He has 
Byron’s fascination, but far more than 
Byron’s cynicism and licence. Even if 
Byron’s mantle had fallen in tenfold 
splendour on Mr.Swinburne’s shoulders, 
if all the powers of “the Satanic school” 
were concentrated in his single person, 
it could not shield him from that moral 
indignation which he has deservedly 
kindled by the turpitude of fancy re- 
vealed in such poems as “ Anactoria,” 
“The Leper,” and “ Faustine.” It has 
been recorded of more than one of our 
poets that he learned to look with 
shame and abhorrence on the writings 
of his younger days; and a manly 
repentance, such as this, has gone far 
to earn a full forgiveness for grave 
offences, Let Mr. Swinburne emulate 
the recorded sorrow of Chaucer, of 
Dryden, of Moore, for their early trans- 
gressions against morality and taste, 
and then the fullest meed of praise 
will be awarded to his extraordinary 
powers, and his worst poems will at 
once be forgotten by the generous, and 
forgiven by the just. His sincerest 
admirers can wish for him no better 
fate than that he should live to desire, 
with all his heart, that one-half of what 
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he has now written may be obliterated 
for ever, and that his Muse may recover 
her calm, her peacefulness, and her lost 
beauty, amid what he is pleased to call 
“the lilies and languors of virtue,” now 
that she has revelled to satiety, with a 
brow so shameless, and with a passion 
so fierce and furious, among “the roses 
and raptures of vice.” 

A poet who devotes himself steadily 
to express in verse the best thoughts 
which are in hin—who, beginning from 
early youth, continues from time to ume 
to vindicate his claims to a hearing 
among the minstrels of his age—who, 
undiscouraged by the absence of appre- 
ciation and the severities of criticism, 
still feels such confidence in his own 
powers as makes him refuse to forego his 
title to the poet’s praise, is sure, sooner 
or later, if there be anything in him, to 
find fit audience, though few. Many of 
Dryden’s earlier poems were dull and 
bad ; they showed scarcely a sign of that 
energetic diction and thunderous flow 
which made him for so many years the 
arbiter of English literature. He im- 
proved as he went on, by steady un- 
remitting industry, by constant care, 
and, above all, by incessant practice ; 
and the consequence was that he gained 
year by year in facility and power. And 
poets of a far higher stamp, like Words- 
worth and Mr. Browning, have con- 
tinued with unwavering purpose to ex- 
press their philosophy in verse, even 
though for long years their poems found 
but the fewest purchasers, and in lieu of 
gratitude excited nothing but unintelli- 
gent ridicule among the majority of their 
readers. Poets thus calmly resolute, 
thus nobly self-confident, are for that 
very reason entitled toa more respectful 
hearing. To this class Mr. Lytton be- 
longs. We believe that this is the fifth 
volume which he has published, and his 
earlier appearances have made the name 
of Owen Meredith widely and honourably 
known. But in the poems before us he 
has made an immense advance. We 
fancy that we are reading the works of 
a different poet altogether. Nothing 
that he has hitherto achieved is at all 
comparable to the result which he now 














produces. Heshows in these “Chronicles 
and Characters” the same wide culture, 
the same graceful fancy, the same power 
to dazzle the imagination of his readers 
by his exuberance of imagery, and his 
pomp of words, as have already won for 
him a respectful attention. But while 
he shows that he still possesses these 
high qualities to the full, and not only 
possesses, but has also enlarged and 
cultivated them, we find for the first 
time a new range of power—a learning, 
a sobriety, a width of range, a versatility 
of manner, a perfection of art, above all, 
a depth and solemnity of purpose, which 
almost take us by surprise, and which 
will raise the poet’s reputation to an 
eminence far higher than any which he 
has hitherto deserved. 

Some of our younger writers seem to 
have been casting about them a good 
deal for fresh and worthy subjects of 
song. Mr. Arnold in his “ Empedocles” 
returned to the “old poetic fields” of 
classical lore ; and he has been followed 
by Mr. Swinburne in his “ Atalanta,” 
and more recently by Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Simcox. The choice of such sub- 
jects at least shows a wise reaction from 
the long period of what may be called 
the “domestic school.” The splendid 
examples of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey, induced many a young 
poet to seek his sole inspiration in the 
circumstances of his own biography, 
and in incidents of a purely individual 
and domestic interest. But to achieve 
great and permanent poems out of 
materials so slight and homely is only 
permitted to the most transcendent 
genius ; and it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that the sympathies of 
modern readers are taking a somewhat 
different turn. Now in the choice of 
his theme, no less than in other matters, 
Mr. Lytton has set an excellent example. 
His range of subjects is singularly wide, 
and his nine books of “Chronicles and 
Characters” bring into life, as with the 
touch of a master, a multitude of the 


most striking scenes from the entire. 


range of Christian history. 
In treating of the various scenes 
which he delineates, he has not merely 
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trusted to those poetical sympathies 
which are indeed necessary to give them 
life, but which would be insufficient to 
make them accurate and true. Besides 
a wide familiarity with various lan- 
guages, his book shows that he has in 
all instances relied on the contemporary, 
or at least upon early and reliable sources 
of information. To reproduce the bright 
fancies of the Greek world, he has 
studied his Herodotus. He has gone to 
Plotinus to get some glimpse of Neo- 
platonism. To write about the Byzantine 
empire, he has read Nicetas and the 
Princess Anna Comnena. Formatter con- 
nected with Crusaders, he has consulted 
Ville-Hardouin and Joinville. It would 
have been impossible to produce these 
poems without long and serious study, 
and it would have been impossible to 
subordinate all this study to the poet’s 
purposes, if it had not been invigorated 
and illumined by a poet’s imagination. 
Yet the learning has never once been 
obtruded upon the reader, and indeed— 
as is the case in reading the poems of 
Mr. Browning—it is more than probable 
that, in many instances, Mr. Lytton’s 
readers will know too little about the 
subjects of the poems to be able fully to 
realize and enjoy them. 

We are happy, too, to observe that 
the work before us is no hasty or passing 
contribution to our poetical literature. 
The plan of it was conceived many years 
ago, and its execution has been ela- 
borated, the poet tells us, during seven 
years of careful thinking. It appeals 
only to serious, earnest, and discrimi- 
nating criticism, and is worthy of that 
patient perusal which its author claims 
as a preliminary to any final judgment. 
There is no masked atheism here; no 
brutal passions veiled under the thin 
disguise of an elaborate scholarship ; no 
curious raking amid the dead and fetid 
embers of forgotten lusts. In all these 
respects, “Chronicles and Characters ” 
set a noble example to our younger 
generation of poets. The author has 
set himself seriously to improve and 
cultivate his rare gifts by conScientious 
study and deliberate carefulness, and he 
has presented the fruit of them to the 
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world in a series of calm, connected 
pictures, so arranged as to illustrate one 
of the noblest conceptions which could 
possibly occupy a poet’s pen. 

But before we explain what that pur- 
pose is, let us glance at the general scope 
of the entire volumes; for although 
each book, and each poem in every 
book, differs from the rest both in sub- 
ject and manner—the versatility thus 
displayed in tone and metre being very 
remarkable—yet from beginning to end, 
phase after phase of one great and pro- 
found truth is presented to our thoughts, 
and that is a truth well calculated, in 
the noble language of Wordsworth, to 
make men better and wiser; to console 
the afflicted; to add sunlight to day- 
light, by making the happy happier ; 
to teach the young and the gracious of 
every age tu see, to think, to feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous. 

The first book consists of three tales 
from Herodotus, that “weaver of golden 
fables,” who has inspired so many quaint 
fancies and furnished so many charming 
illustrations. In the first poem—“ Opis 
and Arg’:”—his passing allusion to the 
supposed introduction into Greece of 
the images of the gods, wrapped up in 
wheaten straw, “has been taken as a 
“text for the utterance of some thoughts 
“concerning what is owed, on behalf of 
“human culture, to the mythology and 
“art of the Greeks.” The sisters sing 
a hymn, as classical in tone and spirit 
as though it had been written by Olen 
the Lycian himself, 





“ Whose latest notes draw forth 
Full-crownéd sunlight from the Cyclades.” 


We must make room for one quotation. 
Argé sings— 


“T heard a gryphon yelping for his gold across 
a dim 
Blue frost-bitten mountain gully, where 
the rock-stream could not flow ; 
I outsped the Arimaspian that was outspeed- 
ing him, 
Whose one eye, when he beheld me, 
shrivelled blinded in his brow, 
With a knowledge premature 
Of what, knowing, to endure, 
Not yet the gods had granted his incompe- 
tence to know.” 


She has passed, she says, 


“The whited desert of bare plains, 
Where hornless beeves in wooden wains 
The Scythian and the Sindian 
Drive, streaking, as unheard they go, 
The echoless white waste with slow 
Dark dotted trains, 
As silent as, through light that lies 
Lone on the verge of evening, flies 
A troop of long-necked cranes. 
And the bald-head Argipean 
Beneath his black bean-tree 
Sat bareheaded in the sun to judge the people 
as I passed. 
But to-night from bowers Eubcean 
Blow sweet odours up the sea, 
And the Grecian beauty breathes into my being 
at the last. 
Yet I show not, 
. For I know not, 
___ What is coming to mankind. 
White the wheat lies on the faces of the folded 
images, 
And other hands 
In other lands 
Are destined to unbind 
The veil of this invisible by slowly-sweet 
degrees.” 

There is much sweet and subtle 
thought in this poem, which we have 
no space to develop, but a general hint 
of it may be found in the following 
lines, if any one will study them with 
care— 

‘** The form of the shining present 
By the shade of the past controll’d, 
As the curve of the young moon’s crescent 
Is shapen about the old, 
In the self-completing orb 
Of a life, that in its own light 

Doth the shade of itself absorb, 

Man lifteth through time’s long night. 

In the present his future he feeleth, 

Formeth and holdeth it fast, 
And himself to himself revealeth, 
Himself by himself surpast.” 

The other Herodotean tales are 
“Croesus and Adrastus,” and “ Gyges 
and Candaules.” The latter subject 
has been chosen before now both by 
painters and by poets, who made it an 
offensive vehicle for their own prurient 
fancies ; but not so Mr. Lytton. He 
has, in some of his stanzas, attained a 
gorgeousness of warm colour not un- 
worthy of Keats himself, as when he 
describes how 
** At length deep-down the opposing gallery 


From out the long-drawn darkness flashed 
a light ; 











le 
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And, peering from his purple privacy, 
He spied, with red gold bound and robed 
in white, 
Sole, as the first star in a sleepy sky, 
That, while men watch it, grows more 
large and bright, 
The slow queen, sweeping down the lucid 


floor, 
And in her hand a silver lamp she bore.” 


But even a story like this has been 
treated by Mr. Lytton in a manner emi- 
nently pure and noble, and he has 
pointed it with a fine moral— 
“The god at Delphi sentence strict proclaimed, 
That crown and queen to Gyges should 
belong, 
Since queen and crown the murdered king 
had shamed ; 
Albeit, because wrong is not healed by wrong, 

Therefore sharp retribution fate had framed 

Far in the folded years, and curses strong 

To plague the cankered brood. . .” 

The whole of Mr. Lytton’s second 
book is occupied by “Thanatos Atha- 
natou,” a profound and remarkable 
poem on the Crucifixion, treated in a 
spirit of the Ceepest reverence and most 
earnest thought. It is not a poem which 
can be mastered without serious read- 
ing, and we recommend the reader not 
to begin it till he has carefully con- 
sidered the fine passage from St. Augus- 
tine prefixed to it, which ends with the 
words, “O death who art eternity, and 
love who art death, and eternity who 
art love!” Any exhaustive analysis of 
it is here impossible, nor would any 
brief analysis do it justice. Suffice it to 
say that it represents, in a dramatic 
form, the groaning and travailing to- 
gether of the whole creation, waiting for 
its redemption. Voices from the earth, 
and from the sea, and from the waters 
under the earth, inorganic voices, and 
echoes from Gehenna, and cries from 
demons of the outer and the inner deep, 
tell the tale of the world’s long, per- 
plexed, and mysterious agonies, and the 
hopes and fears with which they con- 
template the sacrifice which is now being 
consummated, but which is not yet 
understood ; and amid this tumult of 
sorrowing utterances is heard the trium- 
phant song of evil spirits, and the voice 
of Satan from the heights, taunting and 
questioning the Son of Man. But no 


answer comes, till at last is heard the 
song of watching angels— 


“ By the awe on Olivet, 
By the darkness on the day, 
By the earth that now is wet 
With the blood of Him they slay 
Knowing not—by all the debt 
Which Thy Son doth die to pay, 
Lord, no more Thine oath forget 
Nor Thy right hand stay ! 
Ransom, Lord, Thy quick and dead 
By the blood which now is shed 
PD se ke ee 
(A Voice from the Cross.) 
“Tp Is FINISHED.” 


A voice from the abyss of nature answers 
Amen ; in the ensuing earthquake the 
evil spirits haste away, and a voice from 
the Temple declares— 
“ The mystery of the Vail is rent! is rent! 
Evil Spirits departing.) 
“ Ariel! Ariel! 
The Lion of the Lord Armipotent, 
Tried and Invincible.” 
(Angels in air.) 
‘* Ariel! Ariel ! 
The covenant whereto He did assent 
Our God hath disannulled with Death 
and Hell. 
Thou Lion of the Lord Armipotent, 
In Thee henceforth the heart o’ the 
world shall dwell !” 
(Voice from the Temple.) 
“The Mystery of the Vail is rent! is rent ! 
(Angel Voice.) 
“Ariel! Ariel!” 
Then follow the songs of the elders be- 
fore the throne, and of the saints arising. 
and of the women who bear the body of 
Jesus ; their voices die away as they 
descend the hill, and Satan, under the 
cross, challenges the awful triumph of 
the angel of the watch. There is a true 
magnificence in many parts of their 
dialogue. The evil spirit exults in 
the thought that men will daily and 
hourly crucify their Lord afresh, and 
that he (Satan), who is 
“ Man’s mind’s eternal protest against Law, 
Man’s life’s eternal protest against Love,” 
must ever be where man is, and remain 
powerful while man is what he is. And 
the angel warns him that his power is 


_but a passing phenomenon in the incom- 


pleteness of man’s life ; he may summon 
the lies, and wrongs, and wraths that 
lurk in life’s dubious twilight ; he may 
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cause Christless churches to crucify 
man’s heart; he may make pitiless 
priests triumph where pity bled ;—but, 
for all that, the fire of love is kindled 
which shall burn and obliterate, and 
scatter into oblivion all the hatred and 
unwisdom of wickedness, and with them 
the evil spirit, himself “the fleeting 
shadow of a faded shape of darkness 
in an universe of light.” 


**Thou, and what is thine, 
All pomps, all powers, not legalised by love, 
All forms of faith that fall as faith exceeds, 
All bonds that bind, all burthens that oppress, 
Conventions, sects, exclusions, enmities, 
Earth, as Hate makes it—but the porch of Hell ; 
Heaven, as Fear sees it—but a heartless eye 
Fixt in the forehead of a frowning Fate, 
Shall surcly pass, and haply pass away : 
But not the Word that Heaven and Earth this 


day 
Recorded. Therefore all is well, I say. 
Peace and good will—God’s Will—to man! 


Amen. 
God’s Will be done on earth—good will to 
men— 
Even as in Heaven. 
SATAN. 
Angel, ay! but when ?” 


And then the human voices of those that 
bear the body of Christ are faintly heard 
in the distance, dying away :— 
Courage, oh friends ! endure : 
Bear all things ; even as He: 
Live—as He taught us— pure : 
Die—as He left us—free.” 
Till their faithful song ends with the 
words— 


‘ By the evil here and there 
Try we, and test we, the good : 
And oh, what if the evil were 
Good, only misunderstood ? 
For, knowing not what is below, 
We know not what is above : 
But that all is well we know, 
Knowing that all is love.” 


We feel that we have done very scant 
justice to this great poem in attempting 
to describe its scope ; but we have done 
so, not only because it is one of the 
most remarkable poems that we have 
had for a long time, but also because in 
it lie the meaning and purpose of all the 
poems that follow it. No one can read 
it without admiration, and no one would 
deny that it proves a very remarkable 
development of Mr, Lytton’s powers, 





The third book, “ Licinius,” is an 
attempt to portray the thoughts and 
feelings of men in the Lower Empire 
during the final decadence of the old 


Pagan religion, when Rome was dying, 
when— 


“‘ The heavens were all distemper’d with the 
breath 


Of her old age ; she, very nigh to death, 
Paced through her perishing world in search 


of air 
Unpoison’d by herself.” ! 


The new religion stood side by side 
with the old gods, and already there 
were some of its professors who showed 
so deep a degeneracy, that men were yet 
left who were willing to rally to the 
name of Jupiter the Avenger. On the 
fatal battle-field Licinius harangues his 
soldiers, and afterwards, as he muses by 
the smoking altars of the twelve great 
gods, he prays intently, and falls into a 
trance. The ambrosial banquet-hall of 
Olympus is opened before him in all 
its mysterious splendour, as the curtains 
of heaven, drawn back, display the in- 
nermost abyss of the unsounded azure ; 
and the grey old man passes in his 
human loneliness into the midst of the 
heavenly presences. Apollo rises and 
tells him that the day of the old gods 
is past ; that their worship had been for 
ages degraded by force, and fraud, and 
fear ; that they have long ceased to love 
and to defend their worshippers ; and 
that heisrashly-counselled and ill-spirited 
to struggle for their sakes against the 
Inevitable. Thereupon the old man’s 
passion breaks forth into denunciation 
against them for their betrayal of man- 
kind, and their Epicurean indifference 
alike to his wrongs, his sorrows, and the 
faith he puts in them. Above all, he 
taunts Love for the meanness, the false- 
ness, and the immaturity of his ideal ; 
and then appeals to them all if there be 
not even one amongst them who is great 
enough and good enough to save and 
glorify man’s life? There is instan- 
taneous response to his appeal, for Love 
springs forth with the cry that he can 
do this; and forthwith, plucking the 
bandage from his eyes, he is transformed 
in their sight; while the Vision of 

















Olympus fades before his brightness, 
and, led by a voice of music, Licinius 
finds himself seated under a great cross. 
He shrinks back indignant ; but once 
more, to the sound of music in mist-like 
train :-— 

** From rosiest airs remotest inmost deep 


Trooped—dim and beautiful as dreams that 
creep 
Under the sweet lids of a sleeping child, 
On whose wet lashes tears, though reconciled 
With trouble soon dismiss'd, are trembling 
now— 
The old Olympians.” 
They cover the dark cross with garlands 
of thought and memory, and vanish. 
** Love only stayed— 
Yet Love’s-self changed, whose form expand- 
ing seemed 
To him on whose awed gaze its glory beam’d, 
To absorb into itself all things that were. 
— farthest stars were glittering in His 
air: 
All winds of heaven His breathing loosed or 
bound : 
His voice became an ever-murmuring sound, 
The sound of generations of mankind ; 
Shut in His hand the nations hummed : Time 
twined 
About - feet its creeping growth ; which 


too 
From Him the life-sap of the leaves that 

shook 
Light shadows from His glory.” 
New thoughts burst upon Licinius like 
an instantaneous sunbeam on a blasted 
plain ; but 

“ Even then— 

Even while the vision broadened on his ken, 
A sudden trumpet sounded as in scorn 


From the dark a. 
t was the battle morn.” 


So with grand and suggestive abrupt- 
ness the poem closes. There are passages 
in it which strike us as amongst the 
most gorgeous and masterly pictures of 
modern song, and the entire conception 
of it is highly original. There are two 
considerations, however, which slightly 
interfere with our critical enjoyment of 
its many beauties. In the first place, 
nothing that we know of Licinius makes 
us think him capable of any exalted 
thought ; and secondly, we cannot be- 
lieve with Mr. Lytton in the possible 
transformation of Erds, the baby-god of 
heathen mythology, into Agape, the 
heroic conception of Christian love. 
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In the whole New Testament the Greek 
word tpwc—immense as is the part 
which it plays in Pagan literature— 
never once occurs; it was a word that 
could not be rescued into nobler usage ; 
it had been too deeply encrimsoned with 
the stain of Grecian sensuality. Even 
the Greeks distinguished between the 
boy-god of earthly passion and the Erds 
Ouranios, the immortal Erés of the 
Mysteries and of the ancient Cosmo- 
gony. That Mr. Lytton intends, not the 
latter, but the young mischievous son of 
Aphrodite, is clear from his description, 
and it slightly mars the philosophy of 
his poem; but if he agrees with our 
opinion, the change of a few expressions 
will enable him to remove the blemish 
we suggest. 

This same book contains a short poem 
on Genseric, and a very terrible one on 
Irene the murderess-mother of Constan- 
tine the Porphyrogenete, whose grim 
figure starts into wonderful life out of 
the dead page of Byzantine history. 
The fourth book, called “The Scroll and 
its Interpreters,” gives us a glimpse of 
Neoplatonism, and shows us the picture 
of men spinning infinite cobwebs out of 
their own blind conceits, while the pure 
sources of truth lay by them neglected 
and close at hand. The fifth book, 
composed of legends and romances, con- 
tains among other things a story of 
Mohammed, taken from Vanini, and 
intended to illustrate the danger of a 
religious authority founded upon a fear 
of the supernatural. But the most re- 
markable poem in this book is called 
“The Apple of Life,” and is a legend 
told with uncommon grace and splen- 
dour of diction; how suddenly a myste- 
rious messenger came one evening to 
Solomon as he sat in his garden— 


* And watched the great sun going down 
In the glory thereof; and the earth and the 
sky in that glory became 
Clothed clear with the gladness of colour, and 
bathed with the beauty of flame,” 


—and dropped into his hand an apple 


- of immortality from the tree of life, 


“ Ambrosial of breath, golden-grain’d, 
Rosy-bright as a star dipt in sunset.” 
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But the sadness of satiety and age are 
on the king, and he will not taste it. 


** Then the King rose, and lo! it was evening. 

And leaning, because he was old, 

On the sceptre that, curiously sculptured in 
ivory, garnish'd with gold, 

To others a rod of dominion, to him was a 
staff for support, 

Slow paced to the numerous pathways where 
myrtles, in court up to court, 

Mixt with roses in garden on garden, were 
ranged around fountains that fed 

With cool music green odorous twilights : 
and so never lifting his head 

To look up from the way he walked wearily, 
he to the House of his Pride 

Reascended and entered.” 


Passing through the voluptuous halls 
lighted by odorous lamps from the ceil- 
ings of cinnamon, where spirits open 
the chamber-doors, and mute magnifi- 
vent slaves bow before him, he takes the 
apple to his beloved Shulamite. But 
even she prefers not to eat it, but to 
take it, hidden in her bosom, to Prince 
Azariah, whom she loves more than the 
great king. And he, too, doubtful of 
what life may bring forth, and ill at 
ease, rejects the proffered immortality, 
but takes the gift of the beautiful Shula- 
mite, whom he loves only in seeming, to 
the Egyptian harlot whom he loves in 
reality. And she, feeling the bitter 
anguish of her life of shame, will not 
raise it to her lips, prefers that death 
should come to her rather than that she 
should live for ever, and, ignorant how 
Prince Azariah had obtained possession 
of the apple, she determines to take it as 
a splendid offering to the king, thinking 
him the only fit person to enjoy a trea- 
sure such as this. Then the king, in his 
wrath, discovering the whole story of 
faithlessness, yet learns at the same time 
that he who had brought him the apple 
is none other than the Angel of Death, 
and that Death is man’s last friend and 
most blessed birthright. 


“ Then the Apple of Life did King Solomon 

seal in an urn that was sign’: 

With the seal of oblivion : and summoned 
the spirits that walked in the wind 

Unseen on the summits of mountains, where 
never the eagle yet flew ; 

And these he commanded t» hear far axay— 
out of reach, out of view, 
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Out of hope, out of memory,—higher than 
Ararat buildeth his throne, 

In the Urn of Oblivion the Apple of Life. 
But on green jasper-stone 

Did the king wiite the story thereof for in- 
struction. And Enoch, the seer, 

Coming afterwards, search’d out the mean- 
ing. And he that hath ears, let him 


par.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Lytton, plea- 
sant and profitable as it would be to do 
so, through his remaining books. The 
sixth is occupied by a long poem on the 
Siege of Constantinople, which is a 
chronicle of the fall of the Greek Empire; 
and portrays in colours gorgeous and 
melancholy as those of a sunlit autum- 
nal landscape, the guilty splendour, the 
sumptuous misery of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, contrasted with the haughty valour 
and chivalrous manliness of the Latin 
Crusaders. This poem abounds in pas- 
sages of the most striking magniticence, 
and contains some descriptions which 
are unsurpassed in English poetry. It 
is not so much a narrative as a brilliant 
succession of vivid pictures, each one of 
which must be embodied on the glowing 
canvas of a Tintoretto or a Titian. Mere 
fragments can give no good conception 
of it, yet we will give two. One is from 
a scene in the Hall of Alexius when he 
receives the Embassy of the Crusaders. 


© At te Regents feet, half-naked, and half- 

robe 

With rivulets of emeralds, that throbb’d 

Green fire, as her rich breathings billow’d all 

Their thrilled and glittering drops, crouched 
Jezraal 

The fair Egyptian, with strange-colowred eyes 

Full of fierce change and somnolent surprise. 

She, with upslanted shoulder, leaning couch’d 

On one smooth elbow, sphinx-like, calm and 
erouch’d 

Though motionless, yet seemed to move, — 
its dim 

Fine slope, so glidingly each glossy limb 

Curv'd on the marble, melting ont and in 

Her gemmy tunic downward to her thin 


Clear ankles, ankleted with dull pale Id. 
Thick gushing through a jewelled hoop, 


down roll’d, 
All round her, rivers of dark s}Jumbrous hair, 
Sweeping her burn‘sht breast, sharp-slanted, 
Th's was the last 


bare, 

And sallow shoulder. 
slave 

The Emperor loved.” 
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-\fter the speech of Lorenzo, the Em- 
peror bids her answer him, and 


** The glittering witch leaped up 
With a shrill laugh, and seized a golden cup, 
And shook her sparkling tunic to green flame, 
And, hand on haunch, made answer.” , 


Lorenzo therefore reproves the Empe- 
ror, and, at the end, contemptuously ad- 
dresses this “ strange glittering worm ”— 


‘The Egyptian sprang, then stood death- 

white. A hum 

As of a hornet’s nest, all round the hall 

Responded to her gesture, augural 

Of wrath. She stood, a sorceress brewing 
storm ; 

The jewels crackled on her stiffening form, 

Her wild unholy eyes flashed hate. The 
breath, 

Drawn sharply in, hiss’d through her spark- 
ling teeth 

Close clench’d. But her rude lord, with 
laughter rough, 

Waved to her a careless hand, and called, 
* Enough! 

Crouch.’ And she crouched: then, like a 
beaten child, 

Whimpered upon the marble.” 


We must adduce from this remarkable 
seene one other passage, taken from the 
unswer of the Arab astrologer to the 
Latin Envoy, which we only regret that 
we cannot quote entire. 


‘* Behind the hosts of suns and stars, behind 
The rushing of the chariots of the wind, 
Bebind all noises and all shapes of things, 
And men, and deeds, behind the blaze of 


kings, 

Princes and Paladins and Potentates, 

An immense solitary spectre waits. 

It has no shape: it has no sound; it has 

No place; it has no time; it is and was, 

And will be : it is never more nor less, 

Nor glad nor sad. Its name is Nothingness. 

Power walketh high: and misery doth 
crawl : 

And the clepsydra drips: and the sands fall 

Down in the hour-glass : and the shadows 
sweep 

Around the dial : and men wake, and sleep, 

_, strive, regret, forget, and love, and 
1ate 

And know it not. This Spectre saith, ‘I 
wait. 

And at the last it beckons, and they pass. 

And still the red sands fall within the glass: 

And still the shades around the dial sweep : 

And still the water-clock doth drip and 


weep : 
And this is all.” 


Space forbids us to follow Mr. Lytton 
through his three remaining books, in 


which he leads us with astonishing 
power through many a scene of beauty 
or of horror taken from the history of 
the eleventh to the nineteenth centuries. 
Chivalrous love, and trial by combat, 
and cruelty to the Jews, the dark secrets 
of the Medicean Palace, the ambitions 
and the sins of popes, the glories and 
the martyrdom of some of the early har. 
bingers of science ; these and many 
other scenes pass before us on Mr. Lyt- 
ton’s pictured pages till he has brought 
us down to the anguish of starvation in 
London streets, and the sensitiveness of 
second-rate modern poets, and the infi- 
nite ramifications of scientific inquiry, 
in consequence of which, an ardent boy, 
entering with passion into the pursuit, 
ends by spending years of his manhood 
and old age in dreary and interminable 
discussion upon cryptogams in general, 
the structure of a certain gnaphalium in 
particular. And then comes the musical 
and manly epilogue which sums up the 
philosophy of the poems, and ends 
with— 

** Forth! Rejoice in the Good that God gives 

By the hand of beneficent Ill, 
And be glad that He leaves to our lives 
Means to make them heroical still.” 

The review which we have thus taken 
of Mr. Lytton’s “ Chronicles and Charac- 
ters” is necessarily meagre. Spatiis in- 
clusus iniquis, a critic cannot do full 
justice to so fertile and rich a book. 
Especially have we failed to give any 
adequate conception of the noble spirit 
breathing through it, and of the wealth 
of imagery and power over language 
which characterise every single poem. 
But the two considerations we have 
especially wished to point out are the 
extended range of subject, and the won- 
derful versatility of treatment, combined 
with the high and solemn purpose which 
informs and inspires it. In poem after 
poem, Mr. Lytton introduces varying 
illustrations of what he has finely called 
“Man’s pity for man’s pain;” and in 
poem after poem he vindicates love— 
love in the highest sense, not towe but 
aya}, not love as a fierce passion, but 
love as a divine supreme pervading 
energy, as the highest law of man’s life, 
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and his surest guide amid its perplexities. 
In “Thanatos Athanatou” and in 
“Licinius” he indicates his conviction 
that the essentially human element of 
Christianity is also the essentially divine 
and immortal part of it, destined to sur- 
vive all mere theological formulz, and, 
even in proportion to its activity, to 
accelerate their extinction. But as the 
condition of the poem excluded his hav- 
ing recourse to some of the most popular 
elements for producing a sensuous effect, 
Mr. Lytton has sometimes endeavoured 
to achieve diversity of treatment by illus- 
trating his central truth through the 
medium of that which reverses. it, and 
by introducing scenes which are revolt- 
ing and terrible, as is remarkably the 
case in the stories of “ Irene,” ‘ Maho- 
met,” “Rabbi Ben Ephraim,” and “ Trial 
by Combat.” Thus we find in this 
volume, as in ancient tragedy, the noble 
elements both of pity and of terror, 
evoked sometimes by a multitude of 
details, sometimes in a bare and naked 
manner, which suppresses every detail. 
Mr. Lytton is too true and too con- 
scientious an artist to employ these ele- 
ments for the sake of kindling a merely 
intellectual emotion. To write thus, to 
harrow our hearts by imaginary scenes, 
or to terrify our imaginations with fright- 
ful phantasmagorias, without any fur- 
ther or higher aim, is the vice of modern 
sensationalism. But it has not been the 
poet’s object in this volume thus to 
“ work without a conscience and an aim,” 
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not vaguely to excite the passion of pity 
and terror, but by means of those pas- 
sions to purge and purify the mind, and 
to teach a lesson which, as we have said 
already, is as elevating as any that have 
ever occupied a poet’s pen. 

By hunting for faulty expressions or 
defective lines it might be easy to bring 
forward a number of minute and dis- 
paraging criticisms of “Chronicles and 
Characters ;” but this would be a poor 
way of expressing gratitude for a volume 
which we have read with the sincerest 
pleasure. We should say that Mr. Lyt- 
ton’s main danger is over-exuberance ;— 
a fertility of imagination, a “jewelly ha- 
morrhage” of words which fatigues and 
dazzles the attention of the reader. In 
some of his verses we find a luxury of 
paranomasia and alliteration, a revelling 
in his own mastery over language, which 
requires suppression and control. Some- 
times, too, he indulges in inversion, 
which renders his meaning obscure and 
indistinct, as well as mars his general 
melody. But these are trifling defects 
when placed in the balance against his 
extraordinary merits. It is certain that 
in these volumes he has given usa noble 
book, which will add immensely to his 
immediate fame as a poet, and which 
inspires us with a strong conviction that 
he is destined to achieve a yet more 
memorable name, and to contribute to 
our literature a still greater and more 
enduring possession. 

















THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


BY F, CRAUFURD GROVE, 


In a district which even at the present 
day must be considered some distance 
from town, there exists a group of 
mountains uniting great beauty of form 
with great volcanic activity. The strange 
little-known Kurile Islands, which lie 
in the North Pacific, south of the 
peninsula of Kamtchatka and of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, appear when seen from 
the sea to be nothing but snow-clad 
peaks, very bold in outline, and often 
surmounted by a long waving pennant, 
or dense mass, of black smoke. 

It was my fortune to sail among 
these strange islets a good many years 
ago, and I can never forget their utterly 
savage grandeur. There seemed to be 
nothing but the water beneath and the 
snow above, and the smoke cloud over 
the snow. No sign of any kind of lffe 
upon them, and apparently no possi- 
bility of anything existing. It is true 
that in this respect the Kurile Islands 
belied themselves, since they are partly 
inhabited, and have even received the 
attentions of Western civilization, the 
Russians having sought and occupied 
some of them—which must give to any 
thinking Kurile Islander the idea that 
Holy Russia is a very unpleasant place 
—but to all outward appearance they 
are nothing but so many desolate fire- 
peaks set there to glow over an untra- 
versed sea. 

The sight of these white clothed 
volcanoes left an impression not easily 
destroyed, and I remember gave me a 
taste, which must have been rather 
a morbid one, for seeing a union of 
fire and snow; indeed, for a time, I 
always thought of them as naturally 
united, and when, some years after 
looking on the Kuriles I gazed for the 
tirst time upon the great chain of the 
Alps, my feeling for the moment was 
one of disappointment that not one of 
No. 101,—von, xvi. 


those noble mountains should be able to 
produce even a tiny wreath of smoke. 

But, alas! in Europe things are not 
done with the thoroughness which cha- 
racterises Eastern arrangements ; Switzer- 
land presents many attractions and an 
admirable variety of feature, but Nature 
has not bestowed a single volcano on 
that otherwise favoured country ; and a 
man with a love for glaciers and for 
craters must, as it were, separate his 
meat and drink by investigating snow 
peaks in the North, and lava and 
scoriz in the South of Italy, for Vesu- 
vius, as need hardly be said, can boast 
of no perpetual or long enduring snow, 
and, indeed, owes all its importance tc 
the possession of a crater, being in other 
respects a rather commonplace hill. 

As a volcano, however, its existence 
has been a singularly busy one, though 
it has become rather sluggish of late 
years, having been well-nigh silent from 
1861 until the beginning of this winter, 
when it burst into an eruption just at 
the time when those famous philan- 
thropic experiments with the Chassepot 
rifle were being conducted in the States 
of the Church. From the first, the erup- 
tion was pronounced by experienced ob- 
servers to show considerable vigour and 
to be likely to last for some time; 
so that travellers who did not mind the 
winter journey, were able to start for 
Naples with every reasonable hope of 
such enjoyment as might be derived 
from the sight of a flaming mountain. 
As I was one of those to whom the 
spectacle in question promised much, 
I started early for Naples, and reached 
that city in December last. On arriving 
I found that some little faith was neces- 
sary ; Vesuvius might be in a state of 
eruption, or might be quiescent, or might 
have consumed itself, like the stomach 
after death, and left nothing but a 
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sterile plain behind, for anything that 
dwellers in Naples could see; a mist 
covered everything from Sorrento to 
the harbour, and I confess that as I 
gazed on the grey clouds which it 
seemed to me that an eruption of any 
stamina would have pierced, some 
terrible doubts crossed my mind, and I 
reflected sadly on the stories I had 
heard of the inventive genius of the 
Neapolitans and of the artfulness of 
Italian innkeepers. 

After a short period of painful scepti- 
cism the sun dispelled my doubts and 
revealed the eruption. As seen from 
Naples, Vesuvius might be said, without 
great exaggeration, to be crested with a 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. In the daytime a vast cloud of 
white smoke stretched out from the crater, 
extending, when the wind was northerly, 
above Sorrento, and sometimes nearly 
over Capri. Of flame, however, no sign 
could be detected during daylight ; but 
after nightfall there was a small column 
of flame over the summit, and some little 
streaks of tire showed where the lava 
was flowing down: the mountain-side. 
I cannot say that, as seen from Naples, 
the eruption by night was a very 
striking spectacle; and I think ‘that 
those who looked at it were impressed, 
not so much by what they actually saw, 
as by the knowledge that they beheld 
the most terrible of natural phenomena. 
The volcano, however, permitted access 
without danger or difficulty, probably 
at the special intercession of 8S. Gen- 
naro to bring travellers and profit to 
his city of Naples, and numbers of 
people rode and walked daily and nightly 
from Resina to the foot of the cone of 
Vesuvius, so as to approach the great 
burst of flame which, small as it seemed 
from Naples, all agreed in describing as 
unspeakably magnificent when seen from 
near. 

Shortly after my arrival, I made one 
of a large party which started for a 
night expedition on the mountain. The 
necessary preliminary to an ascent of 
Vesuvius is, as I need hardly say, a 
drive along the level road which runs 
by the sea-shore from Naples to Resina, 


and a man might travel far without 
seeing a duller and dirtier highroad. It 
passes by the most densely populated 
quarter of densely populated Naples, 
but beyond the fact that the streets 
seen in passing, and the road itself, 
swarm with human beings, there is 
nothing to interest or to please. It 
would, I think, be difficult to find in 
any town people who seem more down- 
cast and wearied, who are less picturesque 
in appearance, than the crowds which 
throng the Strada di Porto and Strada 
del Mulo. The national life, the national 
gaiety, the local colour of which so much 
has been said, seem to have vanished 
utterly, Those who know the city well, 
say that these things went with the 
Bourbons, and that since the fall of the 
last of them Naples has been a sadder 
if not a wiser town. They are probably 
right, though it is certainly difficult to 
understand why a populace cannot be 
joyous unless large numbers of inno- 
cent men are being slowly tortured to 
death in the vilest prisons, and why 
the gaiety of a nation should be 
eelipsed by the loss of the Bombas, pére 
et fils, I cannot but think, however, that 
on the other hand the accusation of indo- 
lence has been somewhat hastily brought 
against this people ; the passing traveller 
has few opportunities of observing with 
whatdiligence men follow their respective 
callings, but there is one class which 
usually comes under his notice, and I 
can say conscientiously that I never saw 
harder working people than the Neapo- 
litan beggars. ‘Their energy and perse- 
verance are really marvellous. I made 
some calculations as to the amount of 
labour undergone by a powerful young 
mendicant, whom I met several times 
on the, road between Naples and Resina, 
and I found that at the lowest com- 
putation he could not get through less 
than from twenty-five to thirty miles of 
hard begging aday. When it is remem- 
bered that at Naples foot passengers are 
never worth importuning, and that the 
coachmen always drive at a gallop, some 
idea may be formed of the vigour and 
endurance required for a first-class Nea- 
politan beggar. 
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At Resina the actual ascent of Vesu- 
vius begins. The slopes of the mountain 
are at first exceedingly gentle, and the 
road winds through vineyards and other 
cultivated ground. There was formerly 
a carriage-way the whole distance from 
Resina to the house called the Hermitage, 
but the lava of the great eruption of 
1858 overflowed a portion of this road, 
and now the route is partly a horse-path, 
partly a carriage-road. 

By this we ascended slowly, going 
through vineyards and pleasant places, 
until we reached the lava of 1858, which 
lies like a huge blot on those fertileslopes. 
The way for some distance skirts this 
great dull-coloured mass, from cracks 
and chinks in which sulphurous vapour 
at this time was issuing, which the 
guides, with creditable audacity, asserted 
to be due to the fact that the lava, 
having only been there some ten years, 
was not yet quite cool, a statement 
which pleased some of us very much, 
for an eruption is such an anomalous 
and apparently wanton proceeding on 
the part of Nature, that there seemed 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
she would, on: such a special occasion, 
suspend the laws of heat and radiation. 

We reached the Hermitage, the half- 
way house of the ascent of Vesuvius, 
just as the western sun was lighting up 
the Bay of Naples, and bringing out in 
dead blackness that Capri which we then 
admired only for its beautiful outline ; 
forgetting for a moment the calumniated 
Tiberius, and the fact that in this place 
the holy and austere last years of that 
great and good man were passed ; but, 
perhaps, I am confusing things, for I 
am not certain whether Professor Beesly 
had at that time added Tiberius to the 
list of the “resuscitated,” or, as the 
profane have it, the “ whitewashed.” 

Shortly after sunset we left the halt- 
ing place—a joyous party enough so far 
as the travellers were concerned ; but it 
was difficult for any one accustomed to 
Swisstravel not to be struck by the heavy, 
dull manner of the Italian guides : had so 
large and merry acompany been starting 
for an expedition in Switzerland, night 
would have been made at once hideous 
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and cheerful by the singing and jédel- 
ling ; but with these Southern Italians 
there was at no time the slightest anima- 
tion about anything, save the constantly 
recurring question of bonnemain. 

The Hermitage stands high up on the 
gently-rising «slopes which lie between 
the seashore and the great cone of 
Vesuvius which contains the crater. To 
the north-east of the cone is a ridge 
rather lower than the cone, and the ordi- 
nary route in ascending the mountain is 
to go from the Hermitage to the depres- 
sion or valley between the cone and the 
ridge to the north-east, to skirt for some 
distance the base of the cone, and then 
to strike straight up it to the crater. 
To this valley, therefore, we made our 
way. 

Above, the eruption flamed and roared, 
vomiting up every instant a mitraille of 
red-hot stones, which in steep parts of 
the cone came in groups bounding and 
tearing down, looking, as some one 
present said, like devils at play ; and on 
that side of the cone which faced the 
valley, red-hot streams were slowly flow- 
ing down, twisted and interlaced like 
the rivulets on a hill-side after a heavy 
rain ; while here and there below, lava, 
which had flowed by some hidden 
course, seemed suddenly to emerge from 
under heaps of scorie and débris, 

We halted at the foot of the great 
cone, near the place where a river of 
lava buried itself in scorix. To go 
higher that night was out of the 
question, as the party was too large, and 
asnone of the guides present were 
willing to make a night ascent. Those 
worthies, indeed, found a much more 
congenial occupation ; they all set hard 
to work at thrusting two-sous pieces into 
little bits of red-hot lava, which as it 
cooled held the coin imbedded. Each 
guide presented a few of: these valuable 
objects not to his own particular tra- 
veller, but to some other one of the 
party, by which ingenious contrivance 
every guide became entitled to demand 
bonnemain, — and did demand it with 
damnable uproar. Straight over our 
heads was an enormous cloud of smoke 
or steam which had risen from the 
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crater. Whether it was smoke or steam, 
we were quite unable to decide. It 
lay just over‘us, at no very great 
height ; the night was intensely cold, 
so that if the cloud had been steam 
there ought to have been a fall of 
very fine rain ; if, on the other hand, 
it was smoke, there ought to have been 
@ fall of ashes: but we could detect 
no signs of either. Perhaps, as already 
suggested, volcanoes are allowed to dis- 
pense with observance of the laws found 
necessary for more humble phenomena. 
As we were descending, the cold, pale 
moon rose with strange contrast of light 
just over the lurid flames of the crater, 
like a contemplative angel gazing into 
the bottomless pit. 

After this expedition I was very 
desirous of ascending the cone itself, so 
as to see the flames from some point 
close to them, and was amused to find 
that, although this had been done 
several times since the beginning of 
the eruption, the wildest stories were 
told in Naples about the dangers of the 
excursion. I heard how red-hot stones 
had crushed men, not only squashing 
them as flat as pancakes, but carrying 
the analogy further, and frying them 
too; and was told with circumstantial 
detail, that an English traveller during 
this very eruption had pressed a guide to 
go with him high up on the cone, and that 
the guide had nobly made answer that he 
was a Neapolitan and knew no fear, and 
that he would accompany the English- 
man, if the Englishman would make 
provision for his (the guide’s) wife and 
probable widow. As, however, I after- 
wards found at Resina a man who was 
perfectly willing to go up the cone for 
ten francs, I could only conclude, either 
that the first guide had slightly exag- 
gerated dangers, or that the second had 
capitalized his future profits on a remark- 
ably modest estimate. 

With this lowly-minded peasant, I left 
Resina for the mountain a few days after 
the excursion which I have described ; 
we reached the place where we had all 
stopped on the previous occasion, and 
from there struck straight up the cone, 
and, following the route known to most 
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men who have visited Naples, got to 
the edge of the great crater. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that I now looked down into a sea of 
fire ; the actual flames were still above 
me, and were not further approachable ; 
the eruption had pushed up from the 
great crater a small cone to some little 
height above the great cone, and in the 
summit of this second cone was. the 
second and active crater. The great 
crater itself appeared to be filled up; 
but I speak with great hesitation on this 
point, as anything like a full examina- 
tion was impossible, owing to the con- 
stant showers of red-hot stones which 
came from the small crater above. 

I found it also, I am sorry to say, 
impossible to discover the source of 
a stream of lava which flowed near me. 
A short distance from the furthest point 
which I could reach, the lava became 
lost in a heap of scoria—and this may 
have been the place at which the liquid 
fire absolutely welled up from the great 
crater beneath ; but then lava has a trick 
of burying itself under scoriz ; so, per- 
haps, the real spring was not where it 
seemed to be. Certainly no stream of 
lava, so far as I could judge, flowed over 
the edge of the active crater above. 

The sight of the eruption from so 
near was magnificent, but unfortunately 
a very strong sun was shining ; and I 
saw that after dark the spectacle would 
be immeasurably grander and more im- 
pressive. Descending to the Hermitage, 
I was fortunate enough to meet some 
American gentlemen, who were as 
anxious as I was to see the flames by 
night, and we determined to ascend to 
thé crater together. 

Daylight was nearly gone when we 
reached the base of the great cone, where 
we found some guides frantically excited 
over their old sport of sticking copper 
coins into lumps of lava. <A few tra- 
vellers were looking on at the interesting 
pursuit, one of whom was trying very 
hard to get a matter-of-fact native to 
say that there was considerable danger 
of brigands at that place, which the 
native most unfeelingly refused to 
admit. 
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Among the coin-buriers was a sturdy 
fellow, who was perfectly willing to go 
up the cone, and with him we started 
over the seoriz, It became pitch-dark 
as we ascended, and we all of us rolled 
and tumbled about absurdly enough on 
the yielding treacherous ashes. After 
we had mounted a short distance, the 
flames became hidden, and for a while 
we plunged and laboured in the dark- 
ness on the black hill-side, rising gra- 
dually and drawing close to the edge of 
the great crater without seeing anything, 
when, in an instant, as we climbed a 
small bank of lava, the full glare of the 
eruption broke upon us. 

We had been talkative enough up to 
this moment, laughing at our own mis- 
haps, and deluging each other with such 
jokes as the various casualties suggested, 
being in a mood as little reverential to 
nature or to anything else as might be; 
but the sudden sight of that lurid, 
furious fire under the black sky, pro- 
duced an effect such as I had never 
known or witnessed before; an involun- 
tary silence fell upon us in the middle 
of our noisy talk, and for a time no 
one moved or spoke as we gazed upon 
the surpassing splendour of that mighty 
and terrible flame, 

There were five distinct jets—four 
in the crater, and one which had pierced 
its way through the side of the small 
cone, and then threw up every instant 
great bursts of flame and showers of 
red-hot stones, which fell so thickly on 
the side of the small cone, that it 
seemed for the moment almost red-hot. 
Close by, on our left, a stream of lava 
flowed sluggishly and irresistibly down, 
Of danger, I believe, there was really 
none whatever ; indeed, the same place 
has been frequently visited during the 
eruption, both before and after the time 
of which I speak ; but there was every 
outward appearance of very great danger, 
and with those showers of red-hot stones 
falling at no great distance from us, and 
the stream of fire on our left, and the 
ground underfoot so hot that it was 
impossible to stand long in some places, 
I think that none but the harshest 
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moralist could object to the self-decep- 
tion required for momentary indulgence 
inthe dear, tremulous, pleasure, of think- 
ing that one had voluntarily put oneself 
in great bodily peril. Of course a 
fresh river of lava might have burst 
forth at that moment, and might have 
chosen the very spot where we stood, 
but such happy coincidences are rare. 
I cannot say that, either at this time or 
at any other, did I ever feel the moun- 
tain trembling under me, or distin- 
guish those shocks which some tra- 
vellers have described. I watched for 
them long and carefully, as I had heard 
much of the curious effect produced by 
them on the nerves; but I could not 
in the end persuade myself that Vesu- 
vius felt a whit less firm than Mont 
Blanc. Strangely enough, too, although 
the roar of the eruption was audible 
at a considerable distance, now that we 
were close to the crater it seemed to 
give forth no sound. 

We found it very difficult to go: there 
was such a fascination about the appal- 
ling beauty of the sight, that four times 
we turned to descend, and four times 
turned round again for one last look, 
until our guide, tired of waiting so 
long, took the initiative, and led us 
down. 

The next morning Vesuvius had again 
hidden his glories behind a placid white 
cloud, 

For a long time after this the erup- 
tion has continued in full, if not with 
increased vigour,—very likely continues 
still,—and the lava forcing its slow and 
strong way has progressed far on the 
slopes above Resina. One would think 
that this was enough to satisfy anybody ; 
but people are determined to put every- 
thing to the credit of the hard-working 
volcano, and when a landslip occurred in 
a part of Naples miles from Vesuvius, 
and having a considerable portion of 
the bay of Naples between it and the 
mountain, they said that “a side of 
Vesuvius had fallen in,” which certainly 
would be a very startling natural con- 
vulsion, 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 


OR, THE WHITE AND 


BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


NOTRE-DAME DE BELLAISE,! 


* There came a man by middle day, 
He spied his sport and went away, 
And brought the king that very night, 
And brake my bower and slew my knight.” 
The Border Widow's Lament. 


Tat same Latin hymn which Cecily 
St. John daily chanted in her own 
chamber was due from the choir of Cis- 
tercian sisters in the chapel of the Con- 
vent of Our Lady at Bellaise, in the 
Bocage of Anjou ; but there was a con- 
venient practice of lumping together the 
entire night and forenoon hours at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and all the even- 
ing ones at Compline, so that the sisters 
might have undisturbed sleep at night 
and entertainment by day. Bellaise was 
a very comfortable little nunnery, which 
only received richly dowered inmates, 
and was therefore able to maintain them 
in much ease, though withont giving 
occasion to a breath of scandal. Founded 
by a daughter of the first Angevin 
Ribaumont, it had become a sort of 
appanage for the superfluous daughters 
of the house, and nothing would more 
have amazed its present head, Eustacie 
Barbe de Ribaumont,—conventually 
known as La Mére Marie Séraphine de 
St.-Louis, and to the world as Madame 
de Bellaise,—than to be accused of not 
fulfilling the intentions of the Bien- 
heureuse Barbe, the foundress, or of her 
patron St. Bernard. 

Madame de Bellaise was a fine-looking 
woman of forty, in a high state of preser- 


1 Bellaise is not meant for a type of all 
nunneries, but of the condition to which 
many of the lesser ones had come before the 
general reaction and purification of the seven- 
teenth century. 


vation, owing to the healthy life she had 
led. Her eyes were of briliiant, beautiful 
black, her complexion had a glow, her 
hair—for she wore it visibly—formed 
crisp rolls of jetty ringlets on her 
temples, almost hiding her close white 
cap. The heavy thick veil was tucked 
back beneath the furred purple silk 
hood that fastened under her chin. The 
white robes of her order were not of 
serge, but of the finest cloth, and were 
almost hidden by a short purple cloak 
with sleeves, likewise lined and edged 
with fur, and fastened on the bosom 
with a gold brooch. Her fingers, bear- 
ing more rings than the signet of her 
house, were concealed in embroidered 
gauntlets of Spanish leather. One of 
them held an ivory-handled riding-rod, 
the other the reins of the well-fed jennet, 
on which the lady, on a fine afternoon 
late in the Carnival, was cantering home 
through the lanes of the Bocage, after a 
successful morning’s hawking among the 
wheat ears. She was attended by a pair 
of sisters, arrayed somewhat in the same 
style, and by a pair of mounted grooms, 
the falconer with his charge having gone 
home by a footway. 

‘The sound of horse’s feet approaching 
made her look towards a long lane that 
came down at right angles to that along 
which she was riding, and slacken her 
pace before coming to its opening. And 
as she arrived at the intersection, she 
beheld advancing, mounted on a little 
rough pony, the spare figure of her 
brother the Chevalier, in his home suit, 
so greasy and frayed, that only his 
plumed hat (and a rusty plume it was) 
and the old sword at his side showed 
his high degree. 

He waved his hand to her.as a sign 
to halt, and rode quickly up, scarcely 
giving time for a greeting ere he said, 
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“ Sister, the little one is not out with 
ou.” 

“ No, truly, the little mad thing, she is 
stricter and more headstrong than ever 
was her preceptress. Poor Monique ! 
I had hoped that we should be at rest 
when that casse-téte had carried off her 
scruples to Ste.-Claire, at Lugon, but 
here is this little droll far beyond her, 
without being even a nun!” 

“ Assuredly not. ‘The business must 
be concluded at once. She must be 
married before Lent.” 

“That will scarce be—in her present 
frame.” 

“Tt must be. Listen, sister. Here is 
this miserable alive ! ” 

“ Her spouse !” 

“ Folly about her spouse! The decree 
from Rome has annulled the foolish 
mummery of her infancy. It came a 
week after the Protestant conspiracy, 
and was registered when the Norman 
peasants at Chateau Leurre showed con- 
tumacy. It was well; for, behold, our 
gallant is among his English friends, 
recovering, and even writing a billet. 
Anon he will be upon our hands in 
person. By the best fortune, Gillot 
fell in with his messenger this morn- 
ing, prowling about on his way to the 
convent, and brought him to me to 
be examined. I laid him fast in ward, 
and sent Gillot off to ride day and 
night to bring my son down to secure 
the girl at once.” 

“You will never obtain her consent. 
She is distractedly in love with his 
memory! Let her guess at his life, 
and. ”? 

“Precisely. Therefore must we be 
speedy. All Paris knows it by this time, 
for the fellow went straight to the 
English Ambassador; and I trust my 
son has been wise enough to set off 
already ; for should we wait till after 
Lent, Monsieur le Baron himself might 
be upon us.” 

“ Poor child! You men little heed 
how you make a woman suffer.” 

“‘ How, Reverend Mother ! you plead- 
ing for a heretic marriage, that would 
give our rights to a Huguenot—what 
say I t~an English renegade !” 





“T plead not, brother. The injustice 
towards you must be repaired ; but I 
have a certain love for my niece, and [ 
fear she will be heartbroken when she 
learns the truth, the poor child.” 

“Bah! The Abbess should rejoice 
in thus saving her soul! How if her 
heretic treated Bellaise like the convents 
of England ?” 

“ No threats, brother. As a daughter 
of Ribaumont and a mother of the 
Church will I stand by you,” said the 
Abbess with dignity. 

“ And now tell me how it has been 
with the child. I have not seen her 
since we agreed that the request did but 
aggravate her. You said her health was 
better since her nurse had been so often 
with her, and that she had ceased from 
her austerities.” 

“Not entirely; for when first she 
came, in her transports of despair and 
grief on finding Sceur Monique removed, 
she extorted from Father Bonami a sort 
of hope that she might yet save her hus- 
band’s, I mean the Baron’s, soul. Then, 
truly, it was a frenzy of fasts and prayers. 
Father Bonami has made his profit, and 
so have the fathers of Chollet—all her 
money has gone in masses, and in 
alms to purchase the prayers of the 
poor, and she herself fasting on bread 
and water, kneeling bare-footed in the 
chapel till she was transfixed with eold. 
No chaufferette, not she! Obstinate to 
the last degree! Tell her she would 
die—it was the best news one could 
bring; all her desire, to be in a 
more rigid house with Sceur Monique 
at Lugon. At length, Mére Perrine and 
Véronique found her actually fainting and 
powerless with cold on the chapel-floor ; 
and since that time she has been more 
reasonable. There are prayers as much 
as ever; but the fancy to kill herself 
with fasting has passed. She begins to 
recover her looks, nay, sometimes I have 
thought she had an air of hope in her 
eyes and lips; but what know I? I 
have much to occupy me, and she per- 


-sists in shutting herself up with her 


woman.” 
“You have not allowed her any com- 
munication from without ?” 
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* Mére Perrine has come and gone 
freely ; but she is nothing. No, the child 
could have no correspondence. She did, 
indeed, write a letter to the Queen, as 
you know, brother, six weeks ago; but 
that has never been answered, nor could 
any letters have harmed you, since it is 
only now that this young man is known 
to be living.” 

“ You are right, sister. No harm can 
have been done, All will go well. The 
child must be wearied with her frenzy 
of grief and devotion! She will catch 
gladly at an excuse for change. A scene 
or two, and she will readily yield !” 

“Tt is true,” said the Abbess, thought- 
fully, “‘ that she has walked and ridden 
out lately. She has asked questions 
about her chateau, and their garrisons. I 
have heard nothing of the stricter con- 
vent for many weeks ; but still, brother, 
you must go warily to work.” 

“ And you, sister, must show no re- 
lenting. Let her not fancy she can 
work upon you,” 

By this time the brother and sister 
were at the gateway of the convent ; a 
lay-sister presided there, but there was 
no cléture, as the strict seclusion of a 
nunnery was called, and the Chevalier 
rode into the cloistered quadrangle as 
naturally as if he had been entering a 
secular chateau, dismounted at the porch 
of the hall, and followed Madame de 
Bellaise to the parlour, while she des- 
patched a request that her niece would 
attend her there. 

The parlour had no grating to divide 
it, but was merely a large room, furnished 
with tapestry, carved chests, chairs, and 
cushions, much like other reception- 
rooms. A large, cheerful wood - fire 
blazed upon the hearth, and there was 
a certain air of preparation, as indeed 
an ecclesiastical dignitary from Saumur 
was expected to sup with the ladies 
that evening. 

After some interval, spent by the 
Chevalier in warming himself, a low 
voice at the door was heard, saying, 
“ Deus vobiscum.” The Abbess answered, 
“Et cum spiritu tuo;” and on this 
monastic substitute for a knock and 


“come in;” there appeared a figure draped 
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and veiled from head to foot in heavy 
black, so as to look almost like a sable 
moving cone, She made an obeisance as 
she entered, saying, “‘ You commanded 
my presence, madame ?” 

“Your uncle would speak to you, 
daughter, on affairs of moment.” 

“ At his service, I, too, would speak 
to him,” 

“ First, then, my dear friend,” said 
the Chevalier, “let me see you. That 
face must not be muffled any longer 
from those who love you,” 

She made no movement of obedience, 
until her aunt peremptorily bade her 
turn back her veil, She did so, and 
disclosed the little face so well known 
to her uncle, but less childish in its 
form, and the dark eyes less sparkling, 
though at once softer and more resolute. 

“ Ah! my fair niece,” said the Che- 
valier, ‘ this is no visage to be hidden ! 
I am glad to see it re-embellished, and 
it will be lovelier than ever when you 
have cast off this disguise.” 

“That will never be,” said Eustacie, 

“ Ah! we know better! My daughter 
is sending down a counterpart of her 
own wedding-dress for our bride of the 
Mardi-Gras.” 

“ And who may that bride be ?” said 
Eustacie, endeavouring to speak as 
though it were nothing to her. 

“Nay, ma petite! it is too long to 
play the ignorant when the bridegroom 
is on his way from Paris.” 

“ Madame,” said Eustacie, turning to 
her aunt, “you cannot suffer this 
scandal, The meanest peasant may 
weep her first year of widowhood in 

ce.” 

“Listen, child, There are weighty 
reasons. The Duke of Anjou is a can- 
didate for the throne of Poland, and my 
son is to accompany him thither. He 
must go as Marquis de Nid-de-Merle, 
in full possession of your estates.” 

“ Let him take them,” began Eustacie, 
but broke off half-way through, with a 
muttered “Oh—no.” 

“That is childish, as I see you per- 
ceive,” said her uncle,. “inconsistent 
with his honour.” 

“Does he speak of honour,” said 
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Eustacie, “ who first commits a cowardly 
murder, and then forces himself on 
the widow he has made ?” 

“Folly, child, folly,” said the Che- 
valier, who supposed her ignorant of 
the circumstances of her husband's 
assassination’; and the Abbess, who 
was really ignorant, exclaimed —‘“ Fi- 
done, niece ; you know not what yousay.” 

“T know, madame—I know from an 
eye-witness,” said Eustacie, firmly. “I 
know the brutal words that embittered 
my husband’s death ; and were there no 
other cause, they would render wedlock 
with him who spoke them sacrilege.” 
Resolutely and steadily did the young 
wife speak, looking at them with the 
dry, fixed eye to which tears had been 
denied ever since that eventful night. 

“Poor child,” said the Chevalier to 
his sister. ‘She is under the delusion 
still. Husband! There is none in the 
case.” Then, waving his hand as Eusta- 
cie’s face grew crimson, and her eyes 
flashed indignation, while her lips parted, 
“Tt was her own folly that rendered it 
needful to put an end to the boy’s pre- 
sumption. Had she been less wilful 
and more obedient, instead of turning 
the poor lad’s head by playing at 
madame, we could have let him return 
to his island fogs; but when she en- 
couraged him in contemplating the 
carrying her away, and alienating her 
and her lands from the true faith, there 
was but one remedy—to let him perish 
with the rest. My son is willing to 
forgive her childish pleasure in a boy’s 
passing homage, and has obtained the 
King’s sanction to an immediate mar- 
riage.” 

“Which, to spare you, my dear,” 
added the aunt, “shall take place in 
our chapel.” 

“Tt shall never take place anywhere,” 
said Eustacie, quietly, though with a 
quiver in her voice ; “no priest will wed 
me when he has heard me.” 

“The dispensation will overcome all 
scruples,” said the Abbess, “ Hear me, 
niece, I am sorry for you, but it is best 
that you should know at once that there 
is nothing in heaven or earth to aid you 
in resisting your duty.” 


Eustacie made no answer, but there 
was a strange half-smile on her lip, and 
a light in her eye which gave her an air 
not so much of entreaty as of defiance. 
She glanced from one to the other as if 
considering, but then slightly shook her 
head. ‘What does she mean?” asked 
the Chevalier and the Abbess one of 
another, as, with a dignified gesture, 
she moved to leave the room. 

“ Follow her. Convince her that she 
has no hope,” said the uncle; and the 
Abbess, moving faster than her wont, 
came up with her at the archway whence 
one corridor led to the chapel, another to 
her own apartments. Her veil was down 
again, but her aunt roughly withdrew 
it, saying, “ Look at me, Eustacie. I 
come to warn you that you need not 
look to tamper with the sisters. Not 
one will aid you in your headstrong 
folly. If you cast not off ere supper- 
time this mockery of mourning, you 
shall taste of that discipline you used 
to sigh for. We have borne with your 
fancy long enough—you, who are no 
more a widow than I—nor wife.” 

“Wife and widow am I in the sight 
of Him who will protect me,” said 
Eustacie, standing her ground. 

“Tnsolent! Why, did I not excuse 
this as a childish, delusion, should I not 
spurn one who durst love—what say I 
—not a heretic merely, but the foe of 
her father’s house ?” 

“He!” cried Eustacie ; “what had 
he ever done ?” 

“ He inherited the blood of the traitor 
Baron,” returned her aunt. “ Ever have 
that recreant line injured us! My 
nephew's sword avenged the wrongs of 
many generations,” 

“Then,” said Eustacie, looking at her 
with a steady, fixed look of inquiry, 
“you, Madame l’Abbesse, would have 
neither mercy nor pity for the most 
innocent offspring of the elder line ?” 

“Girl, what folly is this to talk to 
me of innocence, That is not the ques- 
tion, The question is—obey willingly 


-as my dear daughter, or compulsion 


must be used ?” 
“My question is answered,” said 
Eustacie, on her side. “I see that 
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there is neither pity nor hope from 
you.” 

And with another obeisance, she 
turned to ascend the stairs. Madame 
paced back to her brother. 

“What,” he said; “you have not 
yet dealt with her ?” 

*‘ No, brother, I never saw a like 
mood. She seems neither to fear nor 
to struggle. I knew she was too true a 
Ribaumont for weak tears and entreaties ; 
but, fiery little being as once she was, I 
looked to see her force spend itself in 
passion, and that then the victory would 
have been easy; but no, she ever looks as 
if she had some inward resource—some 
security—and therefore could be calm. 
I should deem it some Huguenot fana- 
ticism, but she is a very saint as to the 
prayers of the Church, the very torment 
of our lives.” 

“Could she escape?” exclaimed the 
Chevalier, who had been considering 
while his sister was speaking. 

“Impossible! Besides, where could 
she go! But the gates shall be closed. 
[ will warn the portress to let none pass 
out without my permission.” 

The Chevalier took a turn up and 
down the room; then exclaimed, “ It 
was very ill-advised to let her women 
have access to her! Let us have Véro- 
nique summoned instantly.” 

At that moment, however, the pon- 
derous carriage of Monseigneur, with 
out-riders, both lay and clerical, came 
trampling up to the archway, and the 
Abbess hurried off to her own apartment 
to divest herself of her hunting-gear ere 
she received her guest ; and the orders to 
one of the nuns to keep a watch on her 
niece were oddly mixed with those to 
the cook, confectioner, and butterer. 

La Mére Marie Séraphine was not a 
cruel or an unkind woman. She had 
been very fond of her pretty little 
niece in her childhood, but had deeply 
resented the arrangement which had 
removed her from her own superin- 
tendence to that of the Englishwoman, 
besides the uniting to the young Baron 
one whom she deemed the absolute 
right of Narcisse. She had received 
Eustacie on her first return with great 
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joy, and had always treated her with 
much indulgence, and when the drooping, 
broken-hearted girl came back once more 
to the shelter of her convent, the good- 
humoured Abbess only wished to make 
her happy again. 

But Eustacie’s misery was far beyond 
the ken of her aunt, and the jovial turn 
of these consolations did but deepen her 
agony. To be congratulated on her 
release from the heretic, assured of 
future happiness with her cousin, and, 
above all, to hear Berenger abused with 
all the bitterness of rival family and 
rival religion, tore up the lacerated 
spirit. Ill, dejected, and broken down, 
too subdued to fire up in defence, and 
only longing for the power of indulging 
in silent grief, Eustacie had shrunk from 
her, and wrapped herself up in the 
ceaseless round of masses and prayers, 
in which she was allowed to perceive a 
glimmering of hope for her husband’s 
soul. The Abbess, ever busy with 
affairs of her convent or matters of 
pleasure, soon relinquished the vain 
attempt to console where she could not 
sympathise, trusted that the fever of 
devotion would wear itself out, and left 
her niece to herself. Of the seven 
nuns, two were decorously gay, like 
their Mother Abbess; one was a pro- 
digious worker of tapestry, two were 
unrivalled save by one another as con- 
fectioners. Eustacie had been their pet 
in her younger days; now she was out 
of their reach, they tried in turn to 
comfort her ; and when she would not 
be comforted, they, too, felt aggrieved 
by the presence of one whose austerity 
reproached their own laxity; they re- 
sented her disappointment at Sceur 
Monique’s having been transferred to 
Lucon, and they, too, left her to the only 
persons whose presence she had ever 
seemed to relish,—namely, her maid 
Véronique, and Véronique’s mother, her 
old nurse Perrine, wife of a farmer 
about two miles off. The woman had 
been Eustacie’s foster-mother, and con- 
tinued to exert over her much of the 
caressing care of a nurse. 

After parting with her aunt, Eustacie 
for a moment looked towards the chapel, 
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then, clasping her hands, murmured to 
herself, “No! no! speed is my best 
hope ;” and at once mounted the stairs, 
and entered a room, where the large 
stone crucifix, a waxen Madonna, and 
the holy water font, gave a cell-like 
aspect to the room ; and a straw pallet 
covered with sackcloth was on the floor, 
a richly curtained couch driven into the 
rear, as unused. 

She knelt for a moment before the 
Madonna, “Ave Maria, be with me 
and mine. Oh! blessed Lady, thou 
hadst to fly with thy Holy One from 
cruel men. Have thou pity on the 
fatherless !” 

Then going to the door, she clapped 
her hands ; and, as Véronique entered, 
she bade her shut and bolt the door, 
and at the same moment began in 
nervous haste to throw off her veil and 
unfasten her dress. 

“Make haste, Véronique. A dress 
of thine——” 

“ All is known, then!” cried Véro- 
nique, throwing up her arms. 

. “No, but he is coming—Narcisse— 
to marry me at once—Mardi-Gras—-—” 

“ Et quoi? Madame has but to speak 
the word, and it is impossible.” 

“* And after what my aunt has said, I 
would die a thousand deaths ere speaking 
that word. Iasked her, Véronique! She 
would have vengeance on the most 
guiltless—the most guiltless—do you 
hear!—of the Norman house. Never, 
neyer shall she have the chance! Come, 
thy striped petticoat!” 

“But, oh! what will madame do? 
Where would she go? Oh! it is 
impossible !” 

“ First to thy father’s. Yes, I know. 
He has once called it a madness to think 
of rallying my vassals to protect their 
lady. That was when he heard of it 
from thee—thou faint of heart—and thy 
mother. I shall speak to him in person 
now. Make haste, I tell thee, girl I 
must be out of this place before I am 
watched or guarded,” she added breath- 
lessly. “I feel as if each moment I 
lost might have death upon it;” and 
she looked about her like a startled deer. 

“To my father’s. Ah! there, if is 


not so ill! But the twilight, the length 
of way,” sobbed Véronique, in grievous 
distress and perplexity. -“‘Oh! madame, 
I cannot see you go. The Mother 
Abbess is good. She must have pity. 
Oh, trust to her!” 

“Trust! Did I not trust to my 
Cousin Diane? Never! Nothing will 
kill me but remaining in their hands.” 

Véronique argued and implored in 
vain. Ever since, in the height of those 
vehement austerities by which the be- 
reaved and shattered sufferer strove to 
appease her wretchedness by the utmost 
endeavour to save her husband’s soul, 
the old foster-mother had made known 
to her that she might thus sacrifice 
another than herself, Eustacie’s elastic 
heart had begun to revive, with all its 
dauntless strength of will. What to 
her women seemed only a fear, was to 
her only a hope. 

Frank and confiding as was her 
nature, however, the cruel deceptions 
already practised on her by her own 
kindred, together with the harsh 
words with which the Abbess spoke 
of Berenger, had made her aware 
that no comfort must be looked for in 
that quarter. It was, after all, perhaps 
her own instinct, and the aunt’s want 
of sympathy, that withheld her from 
seeking counsel of any save Perrine and 
her daughter, at any rate till she could 
communicate with the kind young 
Queen. To her, then, Eustacie had 
written, entreating that a royal mandate 
would recall her in time to bestow her- 
self in some trustworthy hands, or even 
in her husband’s own Norman castle, 
where his heir would be both safe and 
welcome. But time had passed—the 
whole space that she had reckoned as 
needful for the going and coming of her 
messenger —allowing for all the obstruc- 
tions of winter roads—nay, he had come 
back ; she knew her letter was delivered, 
but answer there was none. It might 
yet come—perhaps a royal carriage and 
escort—and day after day had she waited 


_and hoped, only tardily admitting the 


conviction that Elisabeth of Austria 
was as powerless as Eustacie de Ribau- 
mont, and meantime revolving gnd pro- 
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posing many a scheme that could only 
have entered the brain of a brave spirited 
child as she was. To appeal to her 
vassals, garrison with them a ruinous 
old tower in the woods, and thence send 
for aid to the Montmorencys ; to ride 
to Saumur, and claim the protection of 
the governor of the province ; to make 
her way to the coast and sail for Eng- 
land ; to start for Paris, and throw her- 
self in person on the Queen’s protection, 
all had occurred to her, and been dis- 
cussed with her two confidantes ; but 
the hope of the Queen’s interference, 
together with the exceeding difficulty 
of acting, had hitherto prevented her 
from taking any steps, since no’ sus- 
picion had arisen in the minds of those 
about her. Véronique, caring infinitely 
more for her mistress’s health and well- 
being than for the object of Eustacie’s 
anxieties, had always secretly trusted 
that delay would last till action was im- 
possible, and that the discovery would 
be made, only without her being accused 
of treason. In the present stress of 
danger, she could but lament and 
entreat, for Eustacie’s resolution bore 
her down ; and besides, as she said to 
herself, her Lady was after all going to 
her foster-father and mother, who would 
make her hear reason, and bring her 
back at once, and then there would be 
no anger nor disgrace incurred. The 
dark muddy length of walk would be 
the worst of it—and, bah! most likely 
Madame would be convinced by it, and 
return of her own accord. 

So Véronique, though not intermitting 
her protests, adjusted her own dress upon 
her mistress,—short striped petticoat, 
black bodice, winged turban-like white 
cap, and a great muffling grey cloth cloak 
and hood over the head and shoulders— 
the costume in which Véronique was wont 
to run to her home in the twilight on 
various errands, chiefly to carry her 
mistress’s linen ; for, starching Eustacie’s 
plain bands and cuffs, was Mére Perrine’s 
special pride, The wonted bundle, there- 
fore, now contained a few garments, and 
the money and jewels, especially the 
chaplet of pearls, which Eustacie regarded 
as a trust. 
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Sobbing and still protesting, Véro- 
nique, however, engaged that if her Lady 
succeeded insafely crossing thekitchen in 
the twilight, and in leaving the convent, 
she would keep the secret of her escape 
as long as possible, reporting her refusal 
to appear at supper, and making such 
excuses as might very probably prevent 
the discovery of her flight till next day. 

“ And then,” said Eustacie, “I will 
send for thee, either to Saumur or to the 
old tower! Adieu, dear Véronique, do 
not be frightened. Thou dost not know 
how glad I am that the time for doing 
something is come! To-morrow !” 

“To-morrow !” thought Véronique, as 
she shut the door; “before that you 
will be back here again, my poor little 
Lady, trembling, weeping, in dire need 
of being comforted. But I will make 
up a good fire, and shake out the bed. I'll 
let her have no more of that villanous 
palliasse. No, no, let her try her own 
way, and repent of it; then, when this 
matter is over, she will turn her mind to 
Chevalier Narcisse, and there will be no 
more languishing in this miserable hole,” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


THE HEARTHS AND THICKETS OF 
THE BOCAGE, 
‘¢ ] winna spare for his tender 
Nor vet for his hie kin ; - 
But soon as ever he born is, 
He shall mount the gallows’ pin.” 
‘ FavusE FoopracE, 


Dusk was closing in, but lamps had not 
yet been lighted, when with a trembling, 
yet almost a bounding heart, Eustacie 
stole down the stone staircase, leading 
to a back-door—an utterly uncanonical 
appendage to a nunnery, but one much 
used among the domestic establishment 
of Bellaise. 

A gleam of red light spread across 
the passage from the half-open kitchen 
door, whence issued the savoury steam 
of the supper preparing for Monseigneur. 
Eustacie had just cautiously traversed 
it, when the voice of the presiding lay- 
sister called out, “ Véronique, is that 
you?” 
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" Sister!” returned Eustacie, with as 
much of the Angevin twang as she could 
assume. ® 

“‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To the Orchard Farm with this 
linen.” 

“Ah! it must be. But there are 
strict orders come from Madame about 
nobody going out unreported, and you 
may chance to find the door locked if 
you do not come back in good time. 
Oh! and I had well-nigh forgot ; tell 
your mother to be here early to-morrow, 
Madame would speak with her.” 

Eustacie assented, half stifled by the 
great throb of her fluttering heart at the 
sense that she had indeed seized the 
last moment. Forth then she stepped. 
How dark, waste, and lonely the open 
field looked! But her heart did not 
fail her; she could only feel that a 
captivity was over, and the most vague 
and terrible of her anxieties soothed, as 
she made her way into one of the long 
shady lanes of the Bocage. It was nearly 
dark, and very muddy, but she had all 
the familiarity of a native with the way, 
and the farm, where she had trotted 
about in her infancy like a peasant’s 
child, always seemed like home to her. 
It had been a prime treat to visit it 
during her time of education at the con- 
vent, and there was an association of 
pleasure in treading the path that seemed 
to bear her up, and give her enjoyment 
in the mere adventure and feeling of 
escape and liberty. She had ffo fear of 
the dark, nor of the distant barking of 
dogs, but the mire was deep, and it was 
plodding work in those heavy sabots, up 
the lane that led from the convent; and 
the poor child was sorely weary long 
before she came to the top of the low 
hill that she used scarcely to know to be 
rising ground at all. The stars had 
come out; and, as she sat for a few 
moments to rest on a large stone, she 
saw the lights of the cottage fires in the 
village below, and looking round could 
also see the many gleams in the convent 


windows, the red fire-light in her own ° 


room among them. She shivered a 
little as she thought of its glowing com- 
fort, but turned her back resolutely, 


tightened her cloak over her head, 
looked up to a glimmer in the watch- 
tower of her own castle, far above her 
on the hill, and closed against her ; and 
then smiled to herself with hope at the 
sparkle of a window in a lonely farm- 
house among the fields. 

With fresh vigour she rose, and found 
her way through lane and field-path to 
the paddock where she had so often 
played. Here a couple of huge dogs 
dashed forward with an explosion of 
barks, dying away into low growls as 
she spoke to them by their names, and 
called aloud on “ Blaise!” and “ Mére 
Perrine!” The cottage-door was opened, 
the light streamed forth, and a man’s 
head in a broad hat appeared. “ Vé- 
ronique, girl, is this an hour to be 
gadding abroad ?” 

“Blaise, do you not know me?” 

“Tt is our Lady. Ah!” 

The next moment the wanderer was 
seated in the ample wooden chair of the 
head of the family, the farmer and his 
two stout sons standing before her as 
their liege Lady, and Mére Perrine 
hanging over her, in great anxiety, not 
wholly dispelled by her low girlish laugh, 
partly of exultation at her successful 
evasion, partly of amusement at their 
wonder, and partly, too, because it was 
so natural to her to enjoy herself at 
that hearth that she could not help it. 
A savoury mess from the great caldron 
that was for ever stewing over the fire 
was at once fished out for her, before 
she was allowed to explain herself ; and 
as she ate with the carved spoon and 
from the earthenware crock that had 
been called Mademoiselle’s ever since 
her baby-days, Perrine chafed and 
warmed her feet, fondled her, and 
assured her, as if she were still their 
spoiled child, that they would do all she 
wished. 

Pierre and Tiennot, the two sons, 
were sent out to fodder the cattle, and 
keep careful watch for any sounds of 
pursuers from the convent ; and Blaise, 
in the plenitude of his respect and 
deference, would have followed them, 
but Eustacie desired him to remain to 
give her counsel, 
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Her first inquiry was after the watch- 
tower. She did not care for any dis- 
comfort if her vassals would be faithful, 
and hold it out for her, till she could 
send for help to the allies of her hus- 
band’s house, and her eyes glanced as 
she spoke. 

But Blaise shook his head. He had 
looked at the tower as Madame bade, 
but it was all in ruins, crumbling away, 
and, moreover, M. le Chevalier had put 
a forester there—a grim, bad subject, 
who had been in the Italian wars, and 
cared neither for saint nor devil, except 
Chevalier Narcisse. Indeed, even if he 
had not been there, the place was unten- 
able, it would only be getting into a trap. 

“Count Hébert held it out for twelve 
days against the English!” said Eustacie, 
proudly. 

“Ah! ah! but there were none of 
your falconets, or what call you those 
cannons then. No; if Madame would 
present herself as a choice morsel for 
Monsieur le Chevalier to snap up, that 
is the place.” 

Then came the other plan of getting 
an escort of the peasants together, and 
riding with them towards the Huguenot 
territories around La Rochelle, where, 
for her husband’s sake, Eustacie could 
hardly fail to obtain friends. It was 
the more practicable expedient, but 
Blaise groaned over it, wondered how 
many of the farmers could be trusted, 
or brought together, and finally expressed 
his intention of going to consult Martin, 
his staunch friend, at the next farm. 
Meantime, Madame had better lie down 
and sleep. And Madame did sleep, in 
Perrine’s huge box- bedstead, with a 
sweet, calm, childlike slumber, whilst 
her nurse sat watching her with eyes 
full of tears of pity and distress; the 
poor young thing’s buoyant hopefulness 
and absence of all fear seemed to the 
old woman especially sad, and like a sort 
of want of comprehension of the full 
peril in which she stood. 

Not till near dawn was Eustacie 
startled from her rest by approaching 
steps. “ Nurse, is all ready ?” she cried. 
“Can we set off? Are the horses 
there ?” 
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“No, my child; it is but my good 
man and Martin who would speak with 
you. Do not hasten. There is nothing 
amiss as yet.” 

“Oh nurse,” cried Eustacie, as ‘she 
quickly arranged the dress in which she 
had lain down, “the deat old farm 
always makes me sleep well. This is 
the first time I have had no dream of 
the whirling wheel and fiery gates! Ob, 
is it a token that he is indeed at rest ? 
I am so well, so strong. I can ride 
anywhere now. Let them come in and 
tell me.” 

Martin was a younger, brisker, cleverer 
man than Blaise, and besides, being a 
vassal of the young Lady, was a 
sort of agent to whom the,Abbess en- 
trusted many of the matters of hus- 
bandry regarding the convent lands. 
He stood, like Blaise, bareheaded as he 
talked to the little Lady, and heard her 
somewhat peremptorily demand why 
they had not brought the horses and 
men for her escort. 

It was impossible that night, explained 
Martin. Time was needed to bring in 
the farm-horses, and summon the other 
peasants, without whom the roads were 
unsafe in these times of disorder. He 
and Blaise must go round and warn 
them to be ready. A man could not be 
ready in a wink of the eye, as Madame 
seemed to think, and the two peasants 
looked impenetrable in stolidity. 

“Laggards that you are!” cried 
Eustacié; petulantly clasping her hands ; 
‘‘and meantime all will be lost. They 
will be upon me!” 

“* Not so, Madame. It is therefore that 
I came here,” said Martin, deferentially, 
to the little fuming, impatient creature ; 
** Madame will be far safer close at hand 
while the pursuit and search are going 
on. But she must not stay here. This 
farm is the first place they will come to, 
while they will never suspect mine, and 
my good woman Lucette will be proud 
to keep watch for her. Madame knows 
that the place is full of shrubs and 
thickets, where one half of an army 
might spend a fine day in looking fur 
the other.” 

“And at night you will get together 
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the men and convey me?” asked 
Eustacie, eagerly. 

“ All in good time, Madame. Now 
she must be off, ere the holy mothers 
be.astir. I have brought an ass for her 
to ride.” 

Eustacie had no choice but compliance. 

None of the Orchard family could go 
with her, as it was needful that they 
should stay at home and" appear as un- 
concerned as possible; but they pro- 
mised to meet her at the hour and place 
to be appointed, and if possible to bring 
Véronique. 
. Eating a piece of rye-bread as she 
went, Eustacie, in her grey cloak, rode 
under Martin’s guardianship along the 
deep lanes, just budding with spring, 
in the chill dewiness before sunrise. 
She was silent, and just a little sullen, 
for she had found stout shrewd Martin 
less easy to talk over than the admiring 
Blaise, and her spirit was excessively 
chafed by the tardiness of her retainers. 
But the sun rose and cleared away all 
clouds of temper, the cocks crew, the 
sheep bleated, and fresh morning sounds 
met her ear, and seemed to cheer and 
fill her with hope; and in some com- 
punction for her want of graciousness, 
she thanked Martin, and praised his ass 
with a pretty cordiality that would have 
fully compensated for her displeasure, 
even if the honest man had been sensible 
of it. 

He halted under the lee of a barn, 
and gave a low whistle. At the sound, 
Lucette, a brown, sturdy young woman 
with a red handkerchief over her head, 
and another over her shoulders, came 
running round the corner of the barn, 
and whispered eagerly under her breath, 
“Ah! Madame, Madame, what an 
honour!” kissing Eustacie’s hand with 
all her might as she spoke ; “ but, alas! 
I fear Madame cannot come into the 
house. The questing Brother Francois 
—plague upon him—has taken it into 
his head to drop in to breakfast. I 
longed to give him the cold shoulder, 
but it might have brought suspicion 
down.” 

“ Right, good woman,” said Martin ; 
* but what shall Madame do? It is brodd 
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day, and no longer safe to run the 
lanes !” 

“Give me a distaff,” said Eustacie, 
rising to the occasion, “I will go to 
that bushy field, and herd the cows.” 

Madame was right, the husband 
and wife unwillingly agreed. There, in 
her peasant dress, in the remote field, 
sloping up into a thick wood, she was 
unlikely to attract attention ; and though 
the field was bordered on one side by 
the lane leading to the road to Paris, it 
was separated from it by a steep bank, 
crowned by one of the thick hedgerows 
characteristic of the Bocage. 

Here, then, they were forced to leave 
her, seated on a stone beneath a thorn- 
bush, distaffin hand, with bread, cheese, 
and a pitcher of milk for her provisions, 
and three or four cows grazing before 
her. From the higher ground below the 
wood of ash and hazel, she could see 
the undulating fields and orchards, a few 
houses, and that inhospitable castle of 
her own. 

She had spent many a drearier day 
in the convent than this, in the free sun 
and air, with the feeling of liberty, and 
unbounded hopes founded on this first 
success, She told her beads diligently, 
trusting that the tale of devotions for 
her husband’s spirit would be equally 
made up in the field as in the chureh, 
and intently all day were her ears anid 
eyes on the alert. Once Lucette visited 
her, to bring her a basin of porridge, and 
to tell her that all the world at the con- 
vent was in confusion, that messengers 
had been sent out in all directions, and 
that M. le Chevalier had ridden out him- 
self in pursuit; but they should soon 
hear all about it, for Martin was pre- 
tending to be amongst the busiest, and 
he would know how to turn them away. 
Again, much later in the day, Martin 
came striding across the field, and had 
just reached her, as she sat in the hedge- 
row, when the great dog who followed 
him pricked his ears, and a tramping 
and jingling was audible in the distance 


-in the lane. Eustacie held up her finger, 


her eyes dilating. 
“It must be M. le Chevalier return- 
ing. Madame must wait a little longs. 
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I must be at home, or they may send 
out to seek me here, and that would be 
ruin. I will return as soon as it is safe, if 
Madame will hide herself in the hedge- 
row.” 

Into the hedgerow accordingly crept 
Eustacie, cowering close to a holly-tree 
at the very summit of the bank, and led 
by a strange fascination to choose a spot 
where, unseen herself, she could gaze 
down on the party who came clanking 
along the hollow road beneath. Nearer, 
nearer they came; and she shuddered, 
with more of passion than of fear, as 
she beheld, not only her uncle in his 
best well-preserved green suit, but Nar- 
cisse, muddy with riding, though in his 
court braveries. Suddenly they came 
to a halt close beneath her! Was she 
detected? Ah! just below was the 
spot where the road to the convent 
parted from the road to the farm ; and, 
as Martin had apprehended, they were 
stopping for him. The Chevalier ordered 
one of the armed men behind him to ride 
up to the farm and summon Martin to 


speak with him ; and then he and his 
son, while waiting under the holly-bush, 
continued their conversation. 

“So that is the state of things! A 
fine overthrow !” quoth Narcisse. 


“Bah! not at all. She will soon be 
in our hands again. I have spoken with, 
or written to, every governor of the 
cities she must pass through, and not 
one will abet the little runaway. At the 
first barrier she is ours.” 

“ Et puis?” 

“Oh, we shall have her mild as a 
sheep.” (Eustacieset her teeth.) “Every 
one will be in the same story, that her 
marriage was a nullity ; she cannot choose 
but believe, and can only be thankful 
that we overlook the escapade and re- 
habilitate her.” 

“Thank you, my good uncle,” almost 
uttered his unseen auditor. 

“ Well! There is too much land down 
here to throw away ; but.the affair has 
become horribly complicated and dis- 
tasteful.” 

“* No such thing. All the easier. She 
can no longer play the spotless saint— 
get weak-minded priests on her side— 
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be all for strict convents. No, no ; her 
time for that is past! Shut her up, with 
trustworthy persons from whom she will 
hear nothing from without, and she will 
understand her case. The child? It will 
scarce be born alive, or at any rate she 
need not know whether it is. Then, 
with no resource, no hope, what can she 
do but be too thankful for pardon, and 
as glad to conceal the past as we could 
wish ?” 

Eustacie clenched her fist. Had a 
pistol been within her reach, the 
speaker’s tenure of life had been short ! 
She was no chastened, self-restrained, 
forgiving saint, the poor little thing, 
only a hot-tempered, generous, keenly- 
sensitive being, well nigh a child in 
years and in impulses, though with the 
instincts of a mother awakening within 
her, and of a mother who heard the life 
of her unborn babe plotted against. She 
was absolutely forced to hold her lips 
together, to repress the sobbing scream 
of fury that came to her throat ; and the 
struggles with her gasping breath, the 
surging of the blood in her ears, hindered 
her from hearing or seeing anything for 
some seconds, though she kept her 
station. By the time her perceptions 
had cleared themselves, Martin, cap in 
hand, was in the lane below, listening 
deferentially to the two gentlemen, who 
were assuring him that inquiry had been 
made, and a guard carefully set at the 
barriers of all the cities round, and that 
it was impossible that the fugitive could 
have passed those, or be able to do 
so. She must certainly be hidden some- 
where near home, and Martin had better 
warn all his friends against hiding her, 
unless they wished to be hung up on the 
thresholds of their burning farmsteads. 
Martin bowed, and thought the fellows 
would know their own interest and 
Mademoiselle’s better. 

“Well,” said the Chevalier, “we 
must begin without loss of time. My 
son has brought down a set of fellows 
here, who are trained to ferret out 
heretics. Not a runaway weasel could 
escape them! We will set them on as 
soon as ever they have taken a bit of 
supper up there at the chateau ; and do 
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you come up with us just to show them 
the way across to Léonard’s, That’s no 
unlikely place for her to lurk in, as you 
said this morning, good fellow.” 

It was the most remote farm from 
that of Martin, and Eustacie felt how 
great were his services, even while 
she flushed with anger to hear him 
speaking of her as Mademoiselle. He 
was promising to follow immediately to 
the castle, to meet ces Messieurs there 
almost as soon as they could arrive, but 
excusing himself from accompanying 
them, by the need of driving home the 
big bull, whom no one else could 
manage. 

They consented, and rode on. Martin 
watched them out of sight, then sprang 
up by some stepping stones in the bank, 
a little below where Eustacie sat, and 
came crackling through the boughs to 
where she was crouching down, with 
fierce glittering eyes and panting breath, 
like a wild animal ready to spring. 

“Madame has heard,” said Martin 
under his breath. 

“Tf I have heard! Oh that I were 
a man, to slay them where they stood ! 
Martin, Martin! you will not betray me. 
Some day we will reward you.” 

“Madame need not have said that to 
me,” said Martin, rather hurt. “I am 
only thinking what she can do. Alas! 
I fear that she must remain in this 
covert till it is dark, for these men’s 
eyes are all on the alert. At dark, I or 
Lucette will come and find a shelter for 
her for the night.” 

Long, long, then, did Eustacie sit, 
muffled in her grey cloak, shrinking 
together to shelter herself from the sun- 
set chill of early spring, but shuddering 
more with horror than with cold, as the 
cruel cold-blooded words she had heard 
recurred to her, and feeling as if she 
were fast within a net, every outlet 
guarded against her, and search every- 
where ; yet still with the indomitable 
determination to dare and suffer to the 
utmost ere that which was dearer than 
her own life should come into peril from 
her enemies, 

The twilight closed in, the stars came 
out, sounds of life died away, and still 
No. 101.—voL. xvi. 
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she sat on, becoming almost torpid in 
the cold darkness, until at length she 
heard the low call of Lucette, “Madame! 
Ah/ la pauvre Madame.” She started 
up, so stiff that she could hardly move, 
and only guided by the voice to feel her 
way through the hedgerow in the right 
direction. Another moment, and Lu- 
cette’s warm arms had received her ; and 
she was guided, scarce knowing how or 
where, in cautious silence to the farm- 
yard, and into the house, where a most 
welcome sight, a huge fire, blazed cheer- 
fully on the hearth, and Martin himself 
held open the door for her. The other 
occupants of the kitchen were the sleep- 
ing child in its wooden cradle, some 
cocks and hens upon the rafters, and a 
big sheep-dog before the fire. 

The warmth, and the chicken that 
Lucette had killed and dressed, brought 
the colour back to the exhausted 
watiderer’s cheek ; and enabled her 
again to hold council for her safety. It 
was plain, as Martin had found in con- 
versation with the men-at-arms, that 
precautions had been taken against 
her escaping in any of the directions 
where she might hope to have reached 
friends. Alone she could not go, and 
any escort sufficient to protect her would 
assuredly be stopped at the first town ; 
besides which, collecting it in secret was 
impossible under present circumstances, 
and it would be sure to be at once over- 
taken and demolished by the Chevalier 
Narcisse’s well-armed followers. Martin, 
therefore, saw no alternative but for her 
to lurk about in such hiding-places as 
her faithful vassals could afford her, 
until the search should blow over, and 
the vigilance of her uncle and cousin 
relax. Hope, the high-spirited hope of 
early youth, looked beyond to indetinite 
but infinite possibility. Anything was 
better than the shame and horror of 
yielding, and Eustacie trusted herself 
with all her heart for the present, fancy- 
ing, she knew not what, the future, 

Indeed, the Vendéan fidelity has 
often been tested, and she made full 
proof of it among the lanes, copses, and 
homesteads of her own broad lands. 
The whole country was a network of 
FF 
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deep lanes, sunk between impenetrable 
hedgerows, inclosing small fields, or- 
chards, and thickets, and gently undu- 
lating in low hills and shallow valleys, 
interspersed with tall wasp-waisted wind- 
mills airily waving their arms on the 
top of loity masts. It was partitioned 
into small farms, inhabited by a simple- 
hearted peasantry, religious and diligent, 
with a fair amount of rural wealth 
and comfort. Their love for their lords 
was loyally warm, and Eustacie mono- 
polised it, from their detestation of 
her uncle’s exactions ; they would risk 
any of the savage punishments with 
which they were threatened for con- 
cealing her; and as one by one it was 
needful to take them into the secret, so 
as to disarm suspicion, and she was passed 
from one farm to another, each proved 
his faithful attachment, and thought 
himself repaid by her thankful smile 
and confiding manner. 

The Chevalier and his son searched 
vigorously. On the slightest suspicion, 
they came down to the farm, closed up 
threatened the owners, 


the outlets, 
turned out the house, and the very 
place they had last searched would be- 
come her quarters on the next night! 
Messages always had warned her in 


time. Intelligence was obtained by 
Martin, who contrived to remain a con- 
fidential agent, and warnings were de- 
spatched to her by many a strange 
messenger—by little children, by old 
women, or even by the village innocent. 

The most alarming days were those 
when she was not the avowed object of 
the chase, but when the pursuit of 
game rendered the coverts in the woods 
and fields unsafe, and the hounds 
might lead to her discovery. On one 
of these occasions Martin locked her up 
in the great hayloft of the convent,where 
she could actually hear the chants in 
the chapel, and distinguish the chatter 
of the lay-sisters in the yard. Another 
time, in conjunction with the sacristan, 
he bestowed her in the great seigneurial 
tribune (or squire’s pew) in the village 
church, a tall carved box, where she 
was completely hidden ; and the only 
time when she had failed to obtain warn- 


ing beforehand, she stood 
bread at atub in Martin’s cottage, while 
the hunt passed by, and a man-at-arms 
looked in and questioned the master on 
the last traces of the runaway. 

It was seldom possible to see Mére 
Perrine, who was carefully watched, 
under the conviction that she must 
know where her nursling was; but 
one evening Véronique ventured up to 
Martin’s farm, trusting to tidings that 
the gentlemen had ridden to Saumur. 
It had been a wet day, but the woods 
had been Eustacie’s only secure har- 
bour; and when, in a bright evening 
gleam of the setting sun from be- 
neath the clouds, Véronique came in 
sight of her Lady, the Queen’s fa- 
vourite, it was to see her leading by a 
string a little shaggy cow, with a bell 
round its neck, her grey cloak huddled 
round her, though dank with wet, a 
long lock of black hair streaming over 
her brow, her garments clinging with 
damp, her bare ankles scratched with 
thorns, her heavy sabots covered with 
mire, her cheeks pale with cold and 
wet. 

The contrast overwhelmed poor Vé- 
ronique. She dropped on her knees, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, 
and declaring that this was what the 
Abbess had feared ; her Lady was fast 
killing herself. 

“Hush! Véronique,” said Eustacie ; 
“that is all folly. I am wet and weary 
now, but oh! if you knew how much 
sweeter to me life is now than it was, 
shut up down there, with my fears. 
See,” and she held up a bunch of purple 
pasque-flowers and wood-sorrel, “ this is 
what I found in the wood, growing out 
of a rugged old dead root ; and just by, 
sheltered by the threefold leaves of the 
alleluia-flower, was a bird’s nest, the 
mother-bird on her eggs, watching me 
with the wise black eye that saw I 
would not hurt her. And it brought 
back the words I had heard long ago, of 
the good God caring for the sparrows ; 
and I knew He would care the more for 
me and mine, because I have not where 
to lay my head.” 

“Alas!” sobbed Véronique, “now 
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she is getting to be a saint outright. 
She will be sure to die! Ah, Madame 
—dear Madame! do but listen to me. 
If you did but know how Madame de 
Bellaise is afflicting herself on your 
account! She sent for me—ah ! do not 
be angry, dear Lady !” 

“T wish to hear nothing about her,” 
said Eustacie. 

“ Nay, listen, de gréce—one moment, 
Madame! She has wept, she has feared 
for you, all the lay-sisters say so. She 
takes no pleasure in hawking, nor in 
visiting ; and she did not eat more than 
six of Sceur Bernardine’s best conserves. 
She does nothing but watch for tidings 
of Madame. And she sent for me, as I 
told you, and conjured me, if I knew 
where you were, or had any means of 
finding out, to implore you to trust to 
her. She will swear on all the relics in 


the chapel never to give a hint to Mes- 
sieurs les Chevaliers if only you would 
trust her, and not slay yourself with all 
this dreadful wandering.” 

“Never!” said Eustacie; “she said 


too much!” 


“ Ah! but she declares that, had she 
known the truth, she never would have 
said that. Ah, yes, Madame, the Abbess 
is good!” And Véronique, holding her 
mistress’s cloak to secure a hearing, 
detailed the Abbess’ plan for lodging 
her niece in secret apartments within 
the thickness of the convent walls, 
where Mére Perrine could be with her, 
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and every sacred pledge should be given 
that could remove her fears. 

“And could they make me believe 
them, so that the doubt and dread would 
not kill me in themselves?” said Eus- 
tacie. . 

“ But it is death—certain death, as 
it is. Oh, if Madame would hear 
reason !—but she is so headstrong ! She 
will grieve when it is too late !” 

“Listen, Véronique. I have a far 
better plan. The sacristan has a sister 
who weaves red handkerchiefs at Chol- 
let. She will receive me, and keep me 
as long as there is need. Martin is to 
take me in his cart when he carries the 
hay to the garrison. I shall be well 
hidden, and within reach of your 
mother. And then, when my son is 
once come—then all will be well! The 
peasants will rise in behalf of their 
young Lord, though not for a poor help- 
less woman. No one will dare to dis- 
pute his claim, when I have appealed to 
the King; and then, Véronique, you shall 
come back to me, and all will be well!” 

Véronique only began to wail aloud 
at her mistress’ obstinacy. Martin 
came up, and rudely silenced her, and 
said afterwards to his wife, “ Have a 
care! That girl has—-I verily believe 
—betrayed her Lady once ; and if she 
do not do so again, from pure pity and 
faintness of heart, I shall be much 
surprised.” 

To be continued. 














THREE MEETINGS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


On the happy meeting from over the sea; 

When I love my friend and my friend loves me: 
And we stand face to face, and for letters read 
There are endless words to be heard and said, 

With a glance between, shy, anxious, half-strange, 
As if asking, “Say now, is there aught of change?” 
Till we both settle down as we used to be— 

Since I love my friend and my friend loves me. 


Oh the blissful meeting of lovers true, 

Against whom fate has done all that fate could do; 
And then dropped, conquered :—while over those slain 
Dead years of anguish, parting, and pain, 

Hope lifts her banner, gay, gallant, and fair, 
Untainted, untorn, in the balmy air: 

And the heaven of the future, golden and bright, 
Arches above them—God guards the right! 


But oh for the meeting to come one day, 
When the spirit slips out of its house of clay; 
When the standers-by, with a pitying sign, 
Shall softly cover this face of mine, 

And I leap—whither, ah! who can know ? 

3ut outward, onward, as spirits must go:— 
Until eye to eye, without fear, I see 

God, and my lost, as they see me. 





THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


BY CLEMENT R. MARKHAM, F.R.G.S. SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


SOCIETY, AND GEOGRAPHER TO THE EXPEDITION, 


I. 
PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS. 


NeEvER was the cause of quarrel more 
just, nor the work to be done more 
distinctly marked out, than in this 
British expedition against the robber 
who detains an English consul and his 
secretary, and the whole suite of an 
English mission, in chains, in the heart 
of Abyssinia. Seldom, so far as we can 
yet judge, was a task of this nature 
more feasible. 

But in October 1867, when the re- 
connoitring party arrived on the coast, 
all had to be learned. A waterless desert 
was said to intervene between the sea 
and an almost inaccessible range of 
mountains, beyond which the plateau 
of Abyssinia was represented as offering 
still more formidable obstacles to the 
advance of an army, through a hostile 
and warlike population. Colonel Mere- 
wether, with Colonel Phayre, the Quarter- 
master-general of the Bombay army, and 
Colonel Wilkins of the Royal Engineers, 
were appointed as a committee to ascer- 
tain the real nature of the obstacles to 
be encountered, to select a spot for the 
disembarkation of the expeditionary 
force, to explore the passes leading to 
the Abyssinian plateau, and to establish 
a footing in the country, previous to 
the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief 
with the main body of the army of 
12,000 men, which was destined to 
effect the release of the captives. 

The labours of the members of the 
reconnoitring party have extended over 
a period of three months from the early 
part of October 1867, to the arrival of 
Sir Robert Napier on the second day of 
1868; and right well have they done 
their work. Colonel Merewether, as 


political resident at Aden, had taken a 
leading part in all the negotiations for 
the release of the captives; he had already 
explored portions of the coast-country 
near Massowah,' and was intimately ac- 
quainted with the previous history of 
the question ; while his energy as an 
administrator, and his skill as a nego- 
tiator, had been fully tested and proved 
at Aden. He has been most ably sup- 
ported in his arduous reconnaissances 
by Colonels Phayre and Wilkins, and 
by the officers who have served under 
them. M. Munzinger, the acting vice- 
consul at Massowah, and that venerable 
and indefatigable missionary, Dr. Krapf, 
from their knowledge of the language 
and the people, have also rendered 
invaluable service. 

The point of disembarkation for a 
force destined to advance on to the 
Abyssinian plateau, should clearly be 
that which is nearest to the passes lead 
ing into the interior, where the distance 
across the hot and waterless coast-plain 
is shortest ; and the reconnoitring party 
had little hesitation in pitching upon 
the west coast of Annesley Bay, near 
the modern village of Zulla, as the most 
suitable spot. A glance at the map will 
show that this point is very much nearer 
the passes into the interior than Mas- 
sowah, or any other port, while they all 
equally share the disadvantages of heat 
and want of water. 

That the port thus selected was the 
best to be found on this inhospitable 
coast, has been well known from the 
earliest ages. Here it was that the holy 
Abyssinian king, Caleb, in the sixth 


century, assembled a fleet at the request 


of the Emperor Justinian, to invade 


1 This name would be more correctly spelt 
Masawwa’, 
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Yemen and avenge the wrongs of the 
persecuted Christians. Here, a few cen- 
turies earlier, those greatest of all mer- 
chant princes, the Ptolemies of Egypt, 
established the emporium of their trade 
with Axum. <A few broken columns 
and capitals of a black volcanic stone, 
on some mounds within four miles of 
the British camp, mark the site of an- 
cient Adulis. In later times, through 
the stupidity of the Turks, the port of 
Massowah has taken the place of Adulis, 
as the gate of Abyssinia, and the distance 
between the point of disembarkation and 
the entrance to the passes has thus been 
trebled. Colonel Merewether wisely re- 
verted to the ancient port. 

From the sea the view is pleasant 
enough. A rich green plain appears to 
stretch out from the shore to the foot 
of the mountains, which rise up, ridge 
above ridge, into the clouds, in imposing 
masses. But on landing all pleasant 
impressions are at once dissipated. The 
plain proves to be an arid waste of soft 
sand, intersected by dry watercourses, 
and the deceptive green is composed of 
thickets of salt bushes, interspersed 
with the thorny acacia and the blistering 
calotropis; yet this uninviting region 
is inhabited by tribes of Shohos, a spare, 
small-boned, dark race, with woolly 
hair, but with good and not unfrequently 
handsome features. A cloth round the 
loins and a cotton toga is their only 
clothing, but they are invariably armed 
with a curved sword, worn on the right 
side, a spear, club, and leathern shield. 
They live in villages, or dispersed near 
wells, and possess cattle of a diminutive 
breed, donkeys, sheep, and goats. It 
must be added that, when uninfluenced 
by fear, they are inveterate robbers and 
murderers. 

The spot selected for disembarkation 
is close to the point where the dry bed 
of the Hadas reaches the sea, and the 
camp is called Mulkutto, after a dry 
well about a mile inland. The principal 
drawback to this port was the extreme 
shallowness of the water for a con- 
siderable distance from the beach, al- 
though the anchorage for shipping in 
the bay is excellent. The absence of 
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all stones on the beach increased the 
difficulty of providing for this draw- 
back ; but the zeal and energy of the 
officers and men of that splendid corps, 
the Bombay Sappers, rapidly overcame 
all obstacles. Stones were brought from 
the opposite side of the bay, and now 
there is a well-built substantial landing 
pier, nearly 400 yards long, with a 
tramway, which will soon be continued 
as a railway right across the plain to the 
foot of the mountains. Immediately 
on landing, the surrounding country 
was carefully examined for water. It 
was ascertained that the dry bed of the 
Hadas torrent, after coming down a 
mountain-gorge from south to north, 
turned sharp to the east, and traversed 
the plain to the sea; and that the bed 
of the Alliguddy, flowing through a 
gorge from the west, joined the Hadas 
soon after both entered the plain. The 
only water in these torrent beds was 
found at Weeah on the Alliguddy, and 
at Hadoda on the Hadas, both near the 
point where the two beds unite, and 34 
miles from each other. Subsequently, 
a larger supply was discovered in wells in 
the bed of the Nebhaguddy torrent, at 
a place called Komayli, about eight 
miles south of Hadoda. But these 
scanty supplies were from ten to fifteen 
miles distant from the camp at Mulkutto, 
and, although they might be useful as 
points to which horses and mules could 
be sent, it was evident that the camp 
must be dependent on the shipping for 
water until condensers were established 
on the beach. The steamers in the 
anchorage were accordingly set to work 
to condense, and on the arrival of H.M.S. 
Satellite, at the end of October, Captain 
Edge established some system in the 
supply of water for the camp, as well 
as for the mules and horses. 

After forming the camp at Mulkutto, 
Colonel Merewether considered that it 
would be important to explore the coast- 
country to the southward, in order to 
ascertain whether there was another 
available point of disembarkation with a 
practicable pass into the interior, in the 
neighbourhood of Hawikil Bay. As 
the mareh of the army would probably 
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Nore.—The General Map, No. 1, includes all the divisions of Abyssinia 
mentioned in the paper; the details relating to the parts explored by the 
Expedition are delineated in Map No. 2, which represents those parts on a 
larger scale, according to the surveys of the Quartermaster-General’s Staff. 


be in a southerly direction, parallel to 
the coast, it would be an evident advan- 
tage to open up a route by which sup- 
plies might be sent up from the sea at a 
point at some distance to the southward 
of Mulkutto. Accordingly, the recon- 
noitring party started on their enter- 
prising expedition into a totally un- 
known country on the 18th of October, 
with the thermometer ranging from 101 
to 110° Fahr. After travelling for several 
days over a dreary succession of arid 
plains, rocky mountain spurs, and up 
dry torrent-beds, where on all sides 
there was evidence of former violent 
volcanic action, the party reached the 
banks of a river called the Ragolay, a 
clear-running stream of excellent water, 
flowing throughanalluvial plain bounded 
on either side by high hills. It was 


afterwards ascertained that the Ragolay - 


receives the whole of the drainage of 
the eastern side of the Abyssinian water- 
shed from Senafé as far as Atebidera or 


Atsbi, which unites into four or five 
tributaries ; and it is supposed that up 
each of these there must be a pass, 
though whether the gorges are prac- 
ticable is a question which remained to 
be cleared up by future exploration. 
But the point at which the party 
reached the Ragolay was forty-nine 
miles from the sea; and after flowing 
for a few miles further, the stream 
reaches a point which is 193 feet below 
the sea-level, where it disappears under 
the united action of the thirsty sand and 
the intense heat of the sun. Here 
Colonel Merewether reached the verge 
of that vast salt plain which has been so 
graphically described by the Portuguese 
Patriarch Alfonzo Mendez, and by 
Father Lobo, his companion, whose 
quaint narrative, in an English dress, 
was the first published work of Dr. 
Johnson. The ground was white with 
incrustations of salt, and the desert ex- 
tended to the south as far as the eye 
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could reach. Beyond this point, then, 
there was no hope of discovering a new 
route into the interior, and by the Rago- 
lay alone could such a road as would be 
of any practical use be expected to be 
found, Yet even as regards that stream, 
a waterless region, forty-nine miles in 
width, extends between it and the sea. 
The reconnoitring party marched from 
the Ragolay to the shores of Hawakil 
Bay, whence they were taken in a steamer 
to Mulkutto, after an unusually severe 
journey, extending over ten days, in a 
wild and unknown region, with a blazing 
tropical sun over their heads, and in a 
temperature the intense heat of which 
was almost insupportable. 

Thus ended the month of October. 
Towards the end of it the advanced 
brigade arrived, consisting of the 10th 
Bombay Native Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Field ; the 3d Bombay Cavalry 
under Colonel Graves, an old warrior of 
the Affghan Campaign ; and the moun- 
tain train. The brigade was commanded 
by Colonel Field. The 3d Cavalry 
were sent out at once to Hadoda, and were 
afterwards moved to Weeah—a more 
open spot, and where the water supply 
is better. Camels were supplied by con- 
tract with one Hasan ’Ali from Aden, 
who agreed to deliver them, with drivers, 
at Rs. 210 each; and Mr. Haussmann, 
the companion of Dr. Krapf, was sent 
to procure additional supplies from Kas- 
sala. On the 29th a transport arrived 
with 325 mules from Suez, out of the 
8,000 which were to be bought up in 
various parts of Europe and the East, 
and despatched through Egypt; and 
during the months of November and 
December other shiploads of mules con- 
tinued to arrive from Suez and the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was then that the first 
sigus of mismanagement began to appear. 
The mules arrived without any pack- 
saddles or other equipments, which were 
to follow at some indefinite time. The 
halters were of rope instead of chain, so 
that the mules bit through them, and 
wandered at will over a plain without 
water or forage. The men who were 
sent as muleteers were the vilest sweep- 
ings of Eastern cities; no one could 
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understand their various languages, and 
they were utterly ignorant of their busi- 
ness. Soon after they arrived the great 
majority deserted in a body, and went 
to Massowah. The mules were left with- 
out attendance of any kind, and they 
soon began to die by scores. The stench 
became intolerable, and the sight of 
half-starved survivors, occasionally met 
with on the plain, most pitiable. Water 
was supplied in a large trough on the 
beach, into which it was pumped from 
tanks; and during November the 
struggle for it was desperate at the 
hours of distribution. The beasts 
crowded and fought wildly for a place, 
and even men were seen to put their 
mouths into the trough, and drink 
eagerly beside beasts known to be 
diseased, and whose nostrils were actu- 
ally running from the effects of glanders. 
A form of this disease, most sudden and 
rapid in its attack, was found to be pre- 
valent on the coast-plain. A great num- 
ber of the horses of the 3d Cavalry 
died off very rapidly ; all horses and 
mules appeared to be very liable to its 
attacks, and the consequences threatened 
to be very serious. Meanwhile, stores 
and men continued to arrive at Mul- 
kutto, and the place assumed a busy and 
striking appearance. The best building 
was erected by Captain Edge, to be 
used as a store and naval office ; other 
timber buildings were run up by the 
Commissariat Department ; a bazaar, the 
inevitable accompaniment to an Indian 
force, soon appeared; great heaps of 
forage and other stores accumulated near 
the pier, and rows of tents completed 
this rapidly-formed seaport. Huge white 
bullocks, and a gang of women from 
Bombay, who were engaged as grinders 
of corn for the Sepoys, and who might 
be seen walking about and balancing 
brass /otas on their heads, gave a pecu- 
liarly Indian look to the scene. The 
Shohos took very kindly to what to 
them must have been a wonderful state 
of things, quite beyond anything they 
had ever dreamt of. They soon engaged 
themselves to work in gangs, in the 
employ of the sanitary officer, and as 
guides and runners ; but all the time 
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they were firmly convinced that these 
strangers, who drank water out of the 
sea and throve upon it, were in league 
with Shaitin. The Naib of Arkeeko, 
an hereditary chief who once ruled the 
Shohos, and who still, although deprived 
of all official position by the Egyptian 
Government, possesses great influence, 
came to the camp, and showed himself 
anxious to be of service to the English ; 
and seven of the Shoho chiefs entered 
into an agreement to protect convoys 
from robbers, and to recover stray cattle, 
for 15 dollars each per month. 

Having completed this exploring 
work on the coast, it became the duty 
of Colonel Merewether and his col- 
leagues to examine the mountain-passes, 
and decide upon the one best suited for 
the march of the expeditionary force. 
Of these there are three. That up the 
bed of the Alliguddy, leading eventually 
to Kiaguor, is probably the best, but it 
debouches on the plateau too far to the 
northward; that up the Hadas bed, 
called the Degonta Pass, from the village 
at its head, is the best known ; and the 
third, leading to Senaf’, had not pre- 
viously been described or explored. On 
the 13th of November, Colonel Mere- 
wether and his party started from 
Hadoda, and proceeded up the bed of 
the Hadas torrent with a view to a 
careful examination of the Degonta 
pass. The road was found to be ex- 
ceedingly bad in many places, and 
covered with boulders and large stones ; 
but in three or four places there is 
running water which, after flowing for 
some distance, suddenly disappears. The 
scenery is magnificent, the mighty cliffs 
forming gorges of unsurpassed grandeur, 
and at an elevation of 3,500 feet fine 
old sycamore and dahro figs, tamarinds, 
and jujub-trees replace the tiresome 
acacias of the coast. At a place called 
Shamfaito they came to the road to 
Halai, which leaves the pass, and goes up 
the steep side of the Taranta mountain. 
This is the road described by Bruce, 
and which has been usually travelled 
over by modern travellers. It is, in 
fact, the principal highway into Abys- 
sinia, but for all that it is about the 


worst route that could possibly be 
found in this range of mountains ; and 
why it should continue to be used, 
when there are excellent passes on either 
side of it, is a question which cannot 
be solved by any reference to ordinary 
rules. But this is not the only instance 
of merchants and travellers being forced, 
by these perverse people, to take the 
worst road between two places. The 
same thing occurs between Senafé and 
Adigirat, and the object appears to be 
that the wayfarer may more easily be 
stopped and fleeced, on pretence of 
exacting dues. The reconnoitring party 
left this route up the Taranta mountain 
on their right, and soon reached the end 
of the pass, at a place called Madderto, 
where the ascent to the plateau com- 
mences. They found this ascent to be 
excessively rough and difficult, but 
finally reached the Abyssinian plateau, 
at a point where it was 6,700 feet above 
the sea, with the village of Tekonda on 
a hill in front, and an intermediate 
plain covered with barley stubble and 
pasturage, where cows were grazing. The 
distance from the plateau at Tekonda 
to the seacoast at Mulkutto, by the road, 
was found to be 61} miles; but the 
road was considered to be so bad that, 
on their return to the coast, it was de- 
cided that the Senafé pass was, without 
question, the best that could be selected. 

This new pass to Senafé had pre- 
viously been examined by Colonel Mere- 
wether, accompanied by Colonels Phayre 
and Wilkins, and M. Munzinger, in the 
beginning of November; and during 
the last half of the month the Sappers 
were working hard at the only portion 
of it which offers any serious obstacle. 
The news of the arrival of English 
troops on the coast had now spread 
through Abyssinia; and Sir Robert 
Napier’s proclamation to the people, 
declaring the sole object of his invasion 
to be the liberation of the captives, 
and promising friendship to the in- 
habitants and payment for all supplies, 


-had been widely distributed. It, there- 


fore, seemed advisable that the advanced 
brigade should occupy a position on the 
Abyssinian plateau, and come in actual 
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contact with the Abyssinians without 
further delay. Colonel Merewether 
selected Senafé as the point for forming 
the first British camp in Abyssinia. 
Leaving Mulkutto, with his colleagues, 
on the Ist of December, the advanced 
brigade, consisting of the 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, the 3d Bombay Cavalry, 
and the mountain train, encamped on 
the plain of Senafé on the 6th. Colonel 
Merewether took this opportunity of 
removing a large number of mules from 
the pernicious climate of the coast to 
the highlands, and was thus enabled to 
convey a tent for the Commander-in- 
chief, suitable for receptions, and ‘other 
heavy baggage to Senafé. The reception 
of the invaders by the people of the 
country was most satisfactory. The 
elders of the province of Akole-Kuzay, 
in which Senafé is situated, sent in 
letters tendéring their services; those 
of Shumazana, the district in the imme- 
diate vicinity, waited on Colonel Mere- 
wether in a body, to pay their respects ; 
and Prince Kaisa, the new ruler of 
Tigré, and now the most powerful man 
in Abyssinia, sent an envoy with a 
friendly letter, offering all the assistance 
in his power. The Tigré Envoy, a well- 
informed Abyssinian who was educated 
at Bombay, and speaks English perfectly, 
named Murcha Wurkee, has since re- 
sided at the camp, by command of his 
master, in order that he may be at 
hand to assist in procuring supplies, 
interpret, and render other service to 
the British. 

The Senafé pass, by which the expe- 
ditionary troops will enter Abyssinia, 
merits a full description. Komayli is a 
station where there are wells in the bed 
of the Nebhaguddy torrent, eleven miles 
from Mulkutto, and just at the entrance 
of the pass. <A railroad will soon connect 
it with the port. Immediately on leaving 
Komayli, the road enters the gorge and 
winds up the dry bed of the Nebha- 
guddy torrent, the mountains rising up 
almost perpendicularly on either side. 
At the end of eight miles the pass 
becomes very narrow at a place called 
Lower Sooroo, where there is running 
water flowing from Upper Sooroo, a 
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distance of about four miles. The road 
then turns sharp to the right, and enters 
a very narrow pass at Middle Sooroo, 
not more than 50 to 100 feet across, 
with precipitous cliffs on either side 
rising upwards of 1,000 feet, and ending 
in sharp peaks. The path is blocked 
up by gigantic boulders of gneiss rock, 
heaped together in wild confusion for 
a distance of 250 yards; and here a 
party of Bombay Sappers is working 
hard at a road, which will soon be 
completed. A little further up, at Upper 
Sooroo, the pass opens again, and a mule 
depét has been established in the open 
space. Beyond Upper Sooroo there is 
a distance of 28 miles with no water 
at this season, except at one well called 
Undul, about half-way. But the vege- 
tation assumes a more temperate cha- 
racter. The acacia gives place to grand 
old trees of the fig tribe, sycamores, 
peepuls, and dahros, which differ only 
in habit from the Indian banyan. With 
these grow the graceful feathery-leaved 
tamarix, the jujub, and various mimosz. 
The whole distance from Upper Sooroo 
to Raraguddy, where the next running 
water is met with, is a gentle ascent 
with an average gradient of about 1 in 
40, perfectly fitted for wheeled traffic. 
The road winds up the pass, in and 
out round the rocky spurs of lofty 
mountains which tower up into naked 
peaks. The scenery is indeed glorious. 
At about a mile beyond Undul Well 
the pass opens out into a wide space 
which was named Guinea Fowl Plain 
by the first explorers. Here the first 
hol-quall trees are met with, a species of 
euphorbia, the beauty of which is re- 
corded by Bruce in his description of 
the Taranta pass. Their upright branches 
clustering close together, of a rich Arau- 
caria green, certainly present a fine effect 
amongst the brushwood. To the right 
an opening in the hills furnishes a view 
of the table-land of Abyssinia, appa- 
rently only about a few miles off. At 
Raraguddy there is again running water, 
and a narrow rocky pass, where a 
Belooch regiment has been stationed to 
improve the road. This place is 6,600 
feet above the sea, and the vegetation 
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assumes a sub-Alpine character. There 
is turf by the road-side, and very hand- 
some juniper pines, nearly 50 feet high. 
The hills are clothed with wild olives, 
hol-qualls, mimosa bushes, and a pretty 
evergreen myrsine with a fragrant flower, 
while graceful clematis climbs over the 
branches, and the undergrowth is com- 
posed of composite, solanum, lobelia, 
and sweet-scented wild thyme and 
lavender. Five miles beyond Raraguddy 
there is a steep ascent, a mile and a 
half long, which leads to the Senafé 
plain, on the plateau of Abyssinia. 

The Senafé pass, from Komayli to the 
top of the ascent, is forty-nine miles 
long, and has an easy gradient, suitable 
for wheeled traffic, along the whole dis- 
tance, except at the two points where 
men are at work making a road, Upper 
Sooroo and Raraguddy, and on the final 
ascent, where a road is also rapidly pro- 
gressing. There is probably no moun- 
tain range in the world that is traversed 
by so easy a natural pass as the Abys- 
sinian Alps; and the difficulties of 
crossing these mountains and reaching 
the table, which has been so much 
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dwelt upon by “ Nobody,” that self- 
complacent oracle of the Times, are 
purely imaginary. Nor does it seem 
likely that the Senafé pass will ever be 
seriously obstructed by a rush of water 
in the rainy season. Along its whole 
length it merely receives the drainage 
from the precipitous cliffs on either side 
of it—a very small area—while the 
whole of the drainage of Senafé and of 
the mountains and plateaux round the 
head of the pass, flows off in another 
direction. There may be occasional 
rapid rushes of surface-drainage down 
the pass, but they probably do not last 
more than a few hours at atime. The 
position of the trees and bushes prove 
that there can be no continuous flood in 
the old torrent bed. 

The British camp at Senafé is pitched 
on a plain surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of sandstone hills and rocks, 
with a good supply of water in a hollow 
to the north-east, at an elevation of 
7,464 feet above the sea. The village 
of Senafé is at the foot of a grand mass 
of sandstone rock, about a quarter of a 
mile to the north-west of the camp, and 
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is the last Mohammedan settlement, all 
beyond being Christian. It consists of 
about a dozen houses built of rough 
stones and mud, with flat roofs— 
branches being placed in rows across 
the beams, and covered with mud. 
sroken jars serve as chimneys, and are 
plastered into the roof. The outer door, 
very roughly formed, with wooden posts 
and lintel, leads into a large outer hall, 
with a roof supported by timber pillars, 
which serves as a stable for cattle and 
goats, while a mud platform along one 
side is the sleeping-place for servants 
and guests. ‘Two doors lead from this 
hall into smaller chambers occupied by 
the family. Due north of the camp 
there is a hill capped by a scarped table- 
land, 8,600 feet above the sea, which is 
ealled by the people of Senafé, Arabi- 
Tereeki. They say that a learned 
teacher of that name came from Yemen 
some four hundred years ago, dwelt on 
this mountain fastness, and instructed 
them in the true religion. The rock 
above Senafé, called Adana, is one of 
four remarkable masses of sandstone 
which rise out of the plain in a confused 
mass of peaks and precipices, and on 
the other side crown a steep descent 
into the valley of the Hamas. High 
up, on one of their most inaccessible 
ledges, there is an ancient church called 
Yachadakan (“of the righteous”). To 
the south and east of the camp there is 
a slight rise to a rocky ridge, and the 
land then sweeps gently down into the 
extensive plain of Shumazano, which is 
some five miles long by four, and sur- 
rounded by mountains. At its eastern 
corner a wild gorge called Hagir lets 
off the drainage to flow down to the 
river Undayly—eventually to join the 
Ragolay. The plain of Shumazano con- 
tains about a dozen villages, with a total 
population of some four thousand souls. 
The lower parts have several streams, 
and are covered with capital pasturage, 
but in the rainy season they are evi- 
dently swamps. Large herds of cattle 
and flocks of small black sheep with 
white heads graze in these pastures ; 
while ibis and curlew, wild geese and 
ducks, frequent the pools of water. The 
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higher land and the sides of the hills 
are under barley cultivation, and at 
this time of year the ploughing is just 
commencing ; but, for the last three 
years, the crops in this part of Abys- 
sinia have been almost entirely destroyed 
by swarms of locusts. The soil is very 
shallow, being composed of the disinte- 
grated schistose rock which crops out 
everywhere, and is intersected by veins 
of quartz. As the rock decomposes, 
the quartz breaks off, and the fields are 
covered with snow-white stones and 
pebbles. ‘The villages are built on the 
steep slopes of the mountains, or on the 
summits of isolated masses of rock 
which crop out over the plain, and 
by building against the steepest decli- 
vities the people save themselves the 
trouble of erecting more than three 
sides for their houses. The churches, 
generally at some little distance from 
the villages, are of the humblest order, 
even for Abyssinia. That of the village 
of Chaffa, about two miles south-east of 
the camp, may be taken as a type of 
the rest. It is swrounded by a stone 
wall, with a door on the north side, 
leading into a roomy chamber with a 
roof supported on timber pillars, which 
is used as a resting-place for travellers. 
The inclosure surrounding the church 
is overgrown with long grass, and con- 
tains two fine old acacia-trees. The 
church itself is oblong, built of stone 
and mud, with three projecting courses 
of slate, the walls not being more than 
twelve feet high, and a central tower 
over the holy place about twenty feet. 
In the porch, which is formed by three 
pillars, there are two kettledrums, and 
some jingling instruments made of metal 
rings strung on elongated hoops, which 
are used in processions, and are intended 
to represent the cymbals on which 
David played when he danced before 
the ark. The interior of the church is 
very small, the tower being supported 
by rough hewn timber pillars, across 
which a curtain is hung to conceal the 
place where the ark is kept, from the 
congregation. The ark is a wooden 
frame with three shelves, on which are 
placed some elaborately-worked crosses 
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of copper and iron, used in processions, 
and two Bibles—one a very ancient ma- 
nuscript written on parchment, and the 
other a modern printed book in Amharic. 
There seems to be a strange jumble of 
Christian and Jewish ceremonial in this 
ancient but corrupt Abyssinian church, 
which observes the rites both of baptism 
and circumcision, and accompanies the 
administration of the Sacrament with 
an imitation of David’s dance before the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

The people of the Shumazano district 
are small boned, with erect figures and 
regular features. They have woolly hair 
and very dark skins. The young girls, 
if it were not for their extreme filth, are 
often really pretty ; but the dirt of the 
people is not to be described. The men 
wear a shdma, or toga of cotton, the 
better sort with a broad red border, 
cotton drawers, and nothing on their 
heads or feet. The women have a loath- 
some leathern apron round their loins, 
evidently never taken off; a leathern 
mantle covering the bosom, and bead 
necklaces. Their heads are shiny and 
rancid with grease and castor-oil ; and 
their hair is like the clotted bunches of 
wool on a sheep’s hind-quarters. As 
with all savage races, the women have 
to do most of the hard work, while the 
men loiter about armed with sword, 
spear, and shield, or sit in circles on 
the tops of rocks, talking for hours over 
the affairs of the nation, their bright 
spear-heads held upright, and glistering 
in the sun. Not unfrequently, the vil- 
lagers have feuds, and engage in fights 
with each other, ending in broken heads 
and flesh-wounds. Being paid for every- 
thing, they are all on most friendly terms 
with the English and Sepoys in the 
camp, are indeed astonished at the kind 
treatment they receive, and repay it, as 
a rule, by extreme and sometimes hila- 
rious good humour. But they show an 
inconvenient love of the Maria ‘Theresa 
dollar, and an amount of inquisitiveness 
which is sometimes inconvenient. An 
old native officer of the 3d Cavalry said, 
“ That he could not get rid of his trouble- 
some visitors by any means—neither by 
abuse, nor blows, nor kicks ; but that, 


when he ran at them with his Jota of 
clean water, they were off in a moment.” 

The climate of the Abyssinian plateau 
is delightful. During the day, when 
the temperature ranges from 60° to 75°, 
the heat of the sun is tempered by a 
cool easterly breeze, and the nights are 
cloudless and deliciously cold. Sup- 
plies are brought in regularly—beef and 
mutton in abundance, chopped siraw, 
barley, milk, honey, grass, and fire- 
wood, Mules are sent in for sale from 
Adowa. The camp-larders are not, 
however, dependent on commissariat 
rations. Sportsmen bring in plentiful 
supplies of game: spur fowl, partridges, 
hares, and deer on the hills, as well as 
the hideous Ethiopian wart hog; Guinea 
fowl in the wooded ravines, ducks and 
geese in the low pastures, and pigeons 
in the venerable dahro-trees near the 
villages. 

As soon as the British camp had been 
established at Senafé, Colonel Mere- 
wether completed a reconnaissance of 
the surrounding country. His first 
expedition was to Degonta, a distance 
of about nine miles over the plateau, 
by which journey the surveys of the 
two passes were connected. On the 
18th of December he set out for Adi- 
girat, a town about forty miles to the 
south of Senafé, on the road to Mag- 
dala, accompanied by Colonels Phayre 
and Wilkins, the Envoy Murcha, Dr. 
Martin, Dr. Krapf, M. Munzinger, and 
a troop of the 3d Cavalry under Colonel 
Loch. His object was to ascertain the 
nature of the road, the capabilities of 
the country, and the temper of the 
people. It was found that the road 
was good except in two places, as it 
kept along the watershed, the streams 
on the east side flowing to the Ragolay, 
and on the west to the Mareb. The 
party witnessed a great fair at Adigirat, 
where a brisk traffic was carried on, 
although the crops had been, to a great 
extent, destroyed by locusts. The people 
were friendly throughout the country 
between Adigirat and Senafé. The re- 
connoitring party returned by the road 
below and to the eastward of the water- 
shed, by which all merchants and cara- 








vans are forced to go, that they may 
be more readily fleeced, a terrible route 
passing over mountain spurs and down 
steep ravines. Colonel Merewether and 
his colleagues returned to Senafé on 
Christmas-day ; and having thus com- 
pleted their reconnaissance, opened 
friendly relations with the rulers of 
the country, and established a British 
camp on the Abyssinian highlands, 
they went down on the 28th to meet 
the Commander-in-chief on his landing 
at Mulkutto. 

During the journey to Adigirat some 
further information was obtained re- 
specting the passes leading down to the 
Ragolay river, and with reference to the 
courses taken by its tributaries. It 
was still thought desirable to ascertain 
whether any of these tributaries flowed 
through passes which could be used as 
alternative routes to the coast; and on 
December 29th Captain Pottinger, of 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
was dispatched with six men and an 
interpreter to explore the streams flow- 
ing from near Senafé, which unite to 
form the Undayly, and to follow the 
course of that river as far as its junction 
with the Ragolay. He took Abyssinian 
guides from a village called Beit- Mariam, 
fourteen miles south of Senafé, and 
commenced the descent of the bed of 
the Mena (called on Colonel Cooke’s 
map the Mai Muni). The way proved 
to be so difficult that he was obliged to 
leave the gorge, and take to the hills. 
After travelling for ten miles he came 
to a village on the Mena called Alitiana, 
but a short distance further on he was 
stopped by an armed body of about a 
hundred truculent Shohos of the Hazzo 
tribe. They said that their whole tribe 
was assembled a little lower down in 
the ravine of the Undayly, and that 
they would not allow the strangers to 
enter their country, at the same time 
advising the Abyssinian guides to loot 
them. Captain Pottinger, being only 
accompanied by six men, was obliged 
to retrace his steps, and returned to 
Senafé on the 7th of January ; having, 
however, ascertained that there was no 
practicable route to the coast by the 
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Undayly, the most northern of the 
Ragolay affluents. 

While these reconnaissances were 
being completed on the highlands, the 
conduct of affairs at Mulkutto had fallen 
into excellent hands. Major-General 
Sir Charles Staveley arrived on the 6th 
of December; and at about the same 
time, the 33d regiment, the artillery from 
India, the light Armstrong batteries 
from England, and the party of Sappers 
who had been instructed in electric 
telegraphy, the use of the American 
pumps, signals, and photography, reached 
Annesley Bay. The point which was 
most urgent, and which at once received 
the careful consideration of Sir Charles 
Staveley, was the organization of the 
transport-service. The fatal disease 
amongst mules and horses was still 
raging, half-starved mules were straying 
over the plain, and the atmosphere of 
the pass was rendered pestiferous by the 
putrid carcases of scores of dead animals, 
while the want of muleteers—the main 
cause of all this loss, for most of the 
mules have died from sheer neglect— 
remained unsupplied. Had the Bombay 
Government sent several hundred coolies 
to Mulkutto, from amongst the thou- 
sands who are out of work, owing to the 
stoppage of the reclamation projects 
there, the disastrous state of the affairs 
in the transport-train, which confronted 
the General on his arrival, would have 
been avoided. 

After making himself acquainted with 
what had been done, and having paid 
rapid visits to Weeah, Hadoda, Ko- 
mayli, and Senafé, Sir Charles Staveley 
set to work to remedy the evils that 
existed. The artillery were moved out 
to Komayli, and all their horses were at 
once ordered up to Senafé, to escape the 
disease. Vigorous measures were adopted 
for burning all the carcases of dead 
animals, both at Mulkutto and in the 
Senafé pass. Soldiers were ordered to 
catch and take charge temporarily of all 
stray mules, and the Egyptian autho- 
rities at Massowah were directed to send 
back all the muleteers who had deserted. 
A better organization was introduced 
into the transport-train, the Shohos 
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were induced to hire out their own 
bullocks for carrying forage, and mean- 
while the well-equipped train of mules 
from the Punjab, with their simple 
—though not perfect—pack-saddles, ar- 
rived, and were sent up the pass. The 
complicated pack-saddles, on the Otago 
pattern, with their accompaniments of 
wood and iron, had also arrived from 
England. These expensive inventions 
may be suitable for the use to which 
they were put in New Zealand, or by 
Mr. Gregory, in his Australian expedi- 
tion ; but for heavy loads of different 
shapes and sizes, that is, for the work for 
which they are wanted, they are, with 
the possible exception of the Crimean 
saddle, the very worst that could pos- 
sibly have been made. Why on earth, 
when mule-traffic has existed for cen- 
turies in Persia, Spain, California, and 
throughout South America, and the 
aparejo, in one form or another, is used 
in all those countries, the authorities 
should turn to New Zealand, of all places 
in the world, to learn how to load a 
mule, is one of those mysteries which 
must ever remain unexplained. No 
pack-saddle composed of wood and iron 
is worth a rush. But this is not the 
place for a discussion on pack-saddles. 
If any reader who takes an interest in 
the subject will turn to the excellent 
work on travelling by Mr. Lord, than 
whom a more competent judge does not 
exist, he will find that the Otago pattern 
is deficient in every requisite for mule 
pack-saddles, and combines every fault 
that should be avoided in their construc- 
tion. Even the Abyssinians make a 
better one ; and luckily, a simpler and 
better, though still very faulty pack- 
saddle is used in India, and several 
thousands have arrived, or are on their 
way. 
On the 28th of December the Sappers 
in charge of signals and photography, 
with their full complement of mules, 
arrived at Senafé with some of the 
electric telegraph-wire ; while Lieut. 
St. John is rapidly laying the wires from 
Mulkutto to Komayli and up the pass ; 
and Lieut. Le Mesurier, who is in charge 
of the American pumps, has been trying 


for water, first. at. Komayli, and after- 
wards in the pass, in the neighbourhood 
of the well at Undel. Finally, as the 
new year opened, Brigadier-General 
Collings, with two companies of the 
33d, arrived at Senafé, and the 4th and 
25th regiments reached Annesley Bay. 
The Scinde Horse are coming in sailing- 
ships. Such was the state of affairs 
when Sir Robert Napier, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Abyssinian ex- 
peditionary force, arrived at Mulkutto 
on the 3d of January. 

In conclusion, it will be well to give 
some account of the political state of 
Abyssinia at the moment when Sir 
Robert Napier is about to open a cam- 
paign with a view to the rescue of the 
British captives. 

When Teddoros imprisoned Consul 
Cameron, he was, de facto, ruler of a 
great part of Abyssinia, but he has 
now ceased to be anything more than a 
robber, and it is doubtful whether the 
English general should condescend to 
negotiate with so horrible a monster. 
Menilek, the grandson of that king of 
Shoa to whom Major Harris was sent 
as envoy in 1842, has escaped from the 
tyrant’s clutches, and is now independent 
ruler of Shoa, the southern portion of 
the Abyssinian territory. He recently 
marched an army in the direction of 
Magdala, but, by the latest news, he 
appears to be retreating again. He is 
most friendly to the English. Gojam, 
the region to the south of the great lake 
of Dembea, is now independent. The 
mountainous provinces of Lasta and 
Waag, south of Tigré, are now ruled by 
an independent chief named the Wak- 
shum Gobazie. In 1866 he overran Tigré, 
and sacked Adowa, the capital of that 
great northern division of Abyssinia ; 
but the whole population was opposed 
to him, owing apparently to his people 
speaking a different language (the Agau), 
and he soon retreated into Lasta, taking 
with him the son of Sabagardis, a former 
ruler of Tigré (1818 to 1831), as a hos- 
tage. Gobazie is now engaged in at- 
tempting to check the march of Teddorcs 
in the direction of Magdala, but he is 
evidently afraid of the redoubtable 
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robber, and has sent friendly but urgent 
requests to the English to hasten their 
march.! The retirement of Gobazie 
was the occasion for the rise of Prince 
Kaisa to power in Tigré, who is now 
undoubtedly the most powerful man 
in Abyssinia. ‘The Dejajmatch Kaisa 
Aba Buzbir, for such is his name in 
full, is the hereditary chief of the dis- 
trict of Temben, in Tigré, and he claims 
relationship with Ras Michael, Ras 
Walda Salassy, and Dejaj Sabagardis, 
former rulers of that great northern 
division of Abyssinia. In 1866, after 
the retreat of Gobazie, he gained pos- 
session of Tigré, and took up his resi- 
dence at Adowa, the capital. Since 
then his power has rapidly increased. 
Tirsu Gobazie, the governor of Walkait, 
in the far west; Dejaj Hailo, the 
governor of Hamazen, in the north, 
and a former enthusiastic supporter of 
Teddoros, as well as the province of 
Semyen, beyond the Takkizie, have all 
sent in their allegiance to Prince Kasa, 
so that he is now the undisputed ruler 
of the whole of Northern Abyssinia ; 
and in his letter to Colonel Merewether 
he used the royal seal (the lion of 
Judah), and signed himself “The Head 
of the Chiefs of Ethiopia.” As has 
already been stated, he is most anxious 
to promote the views of the English 
general, hoping, no doubt, that his posi- 
tion may be strengthened by the good 

1 There is a statement in one of the blue 
hooks, by Dr. Beke, to the effect that the 
Wakshum Gobazie is lineally descended 
from the last king of the usurping Felasha 
dynasty ; and that when, at the instance of 
the great Abyssinian saint, Tcklu Haimanot, 
that last king abdicated in favour of the right- 
ful heir, he became governor of Waag, and it 
was agreed that if the legitimate dynasty 
should ever become extinct, the descendants 
of the abdicating sovereign should succeed to 
the throne of Abyssinia. 

But the pedigree of the Wakshum, given 
in Riippell’s work, does not bear out this 
statement, and both Murcha (the Tigré Envoy) 
and Dr. Krapf are convinced that there is no 
foundation for it whatever. 
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will, and possibly the assistance, of a 
mighty nation. 

Thus the whole march from Senafé to 
Magdala is through a friendly country ; 
and letters have been recently received 
from Mr. Rassam and the other cap- 
tives, showing that they are still there, 
and in good health. 

What, then, of this Teddoros, whose 
delinquencies have given rise to the 
British invasion of Abyssinia? He has 
devastated the provinces of Bagi-Mider 
and Dembea, burnt the villagers in their 
own villages, and converted those once 
rich grazing districts into howling wilder- 
nesses. But so completely has he ceased 
to be de facto ruler of a single square 
foot of territory, that he is obliged to 
drag the whole of his worldly goods 
about with him, and can thus only move 
a very few miles a day, like a vulture 
gorged with carrion. He, however, is 
said to possess eight guns, which he 
forces the unfortunate Europeans who 
are still in his clutches, to work ; and 
the fear of these guns is said to keep 
his enemies at bay. The last that was 
heard of him was that, there being no 
more food in Bagi-Mider, he was slowly 
marching towards Magdala with the 
intention of getting the captives into 
his e «¢ches again ; that he advanced as 
far as. place called Zebit ; but that he 
had then made a retrograde movement 
into a district called Wadela in search 
of food, followed at a respectful distance 
by Gubazie. The cruel monster, when 
he captures a prisoner, and especially 
a messenger, drives a tent peg through 
him, and throws him on a fire ; and it 
is believed that no one has yet dared 
to give him a copy of Sir Robert 
Napier’s letter, several of which have 
been dispatched to him. 

It is clear that every effort should be 
made by the English general to reach 
Magdala before this sanguinary brigand 
can get there, and assuredly there is no 
time to be lost. 








